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___ Setting the Course for Europe? 


OT. HING in recent times has so 
& stirred public opinion as the White 
Paper on National Defence pub- 
lished a fortnight ago. Not only here, 
but in every foreign country it has 
_§ set everyone guessing, speculating, 
| perhaps magnifying what is involved 
in it. And no wonder. Because every- 
one knows that linc has reached a critical stage, and 
_ because everyone also knows that the purpose of Great 
Britain and the action of the British Government may be 
_ decisive in setting the course for Europe, if not for the 
world. None of you can have failed to notice recently the 
_ way in which the other Powers hesitate to move until 
__ they know what we are going to do. Therefore, what we 
) and say today about our national policy is much more 

na mere matter of the protection of the British Isles: 

our contribution to the whole problem of peace and 

in Europe. And since it is national policy, we 
4 moment like this see where we stand as a 


ich means that we must not allow any Party 
oul md of Proportion. 
d, ment ago, that perhaps people were 
in the White Paper, I was 


i, actual proposals to 
hips, arms and aeroplanes, and 
nt), os ea of policy that 


By SIR FREDERICK WHYTE 


armament, otherwise we should not spend so much of the 
taxpayers’ money on them. And if we are going to have 
armed forces at all, they must be fit for their job. British 
armaments are not today aggressive, nor would they be 
on an aggressive scale if we spent on them all the money 
which the War Office, the Admiralty, and the Air 
Ministry now demand. Before the War the Fleet was 
over two million tons: today it is just over one million. At 
the end of the War we were the greatest Air Power in the 
world: today we are about the fifth. Not only so, but we 
have just been offering to come to the rescue of our 
neighbours in Europe with the full force of our air power 
if they are wantonly attacked, and that pledge cannot be 
effective unless our power in the air is considerable, 
Moreover, as a Member of the League, Great Britain has 
accepted in principle the duty of using sanctions against 
the aggressor. This again implies the use of force to 
coerce the offender. 


No Panic Decision 


The White Paper seems to me to be no panic decision, 
for we were told more than once last year that some 
decision of this sort would have to be made; and we have 
also to remember that it is a matter not only of the 
defence of these Islands, but of Imperial defence, on 
which all the Dominion Governments have been con- 
sulted. Physical force has, therefore, a function in the 


_ world—regrettable as it is—and it will continue to play a 


until the whole world becomes peace-minded. At 
the heart of the whole problem lies the desire for security; 


and we can all agree with our genial Ambassador-at- 
~ large, Mr. Anthony Eden, when he says, as he did in a 


speech at Swindon, that ‘there is no security in arma- 


ments comparable to that which can be derived from the 


effective working of a collective peace system’. You see, 
he says ‘can be derived’—he does not say we do derive 
it now; and he speaks of the effective working of the 
collective system, meaning that it has to be made effective. 
_ It is our plain duty today to make it as effective as human 
error, human fears and human passions will permit. 
And we must show the world that our main purpose is to 
make the collective system an effective thing, and not let 
anyone suppose that we are seeking security in armaments 
alone. 

But one thing is certain. We shall not understand what 
is involved in all this, unless we go back into the recent 
history of peace-making in Europe. So let us try to get 
the picture clear. At the end of 1932, France, Italy and 
England agreed to German equality with themselves, but 
did not decide how it was to be achieved. They had 
already wiped out Reparations, and Had thus given 
Germany satisfaction on a vital point. But the crucial 
point of German arms remained. And while the Disarma- 
ment Conference wearily wrestled month after month 
with its own problems, it became clear as daylight that 
Germany was in fact re-arming. In January, 1934, Ger- 
many said she would accept a proposal of ours—that is, a 
British proposal—to give her the right to a certain measure 
of power in the air; but in April of the same year—a little 
under a year ago—M. Barthou, speaking for France, 
thought this was dangerous, and refused his assent. 
European security seemed as insecure as ever. 


Significance of Russia 


But the Saar settlement seemed to show that when — 


Europe comes up against real trouble, she is afraid to 
jump over the precipice of war. The Saar did, in fact, 
bring Germany and France nearer together—a little 
nearer, though not much. At the same time, however, 
Russia and Germany were moving farther apart. You will 
remember that ever since the Nazis began to persecute 
the German Communists the relations between Moscow 


and Berlin were not exactly cordial. The French took 
advantage of this to move towards Russia, and. last | 


December M. Laval, the French Foreign Minister, agreed 
with M. Litvinov, the Russian Foreign Minister, that 
neither Russia nor France would enter any separate 
political negotiations with a third country which might 
prejudice the proposed Security Pact for Eastern Europe, 
without the one first consulting the other. This agreement 
to consult together was later joined by Czechoslovakia; 


and then the three States of the Little Entente—Czecho- 


slovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia—made France promise 
that she would not recognise the rearmament of Ger- 
many until after the conclusion of the Eastern Security 
Pact. ; ae , 

Thus M. Laval came to London in February, to talk 
with Sir John Simon, with his hand, if not tied, at least. 
not entirely free; and his promise to Russia and the Little 
Entente explains the words about the Eastern Pact in the 
text of the Anglo-French statement made in London five 
weeks ago. You will all probably remember that it was 
there stated that Britain and France were aiming at a 
‘general settlement—a general settlement with an 


emphasis on the word ‘general’, because it obviously in- 


cluded Germany—a general settlement which would 
_ ‘organise security in Europe, particularly by means of the 

- conclusion of regional Pacts, freely negotiated between all 
interested parties, and ensuring mutual assistance in East- 
ern Europe. The insertion of these six words, ‘ensuring 
mutual assistance in Eastern Europe’ redeemed ‘M. Laval’s 
promise to Russia, but were a stumbling-block to Ger- 
many. In a moment we shall see why. aw tnt 
It has been said that the only reason why the British 
Government consented to insert these words about the 
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astern Pact was because the French 
But it must be clear that if European s 


_will not sign it. But Britain must, none the less, welcome 


Paper which were not the best calling card for Sir John” 


security for all in a plan which genuinely gives Germany 


out ar J oF 
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assured by a circle of regional Pacts, with Geneva 
central link, there must be Pacts in Eastern Europe 
well as the West, because otherwise the sense of insecurt 
would compel the Eastern Powers to arm themselves an 
and if the Eastern Powers increased their armaments. 
Western Powers must do the same. Therefore, East a 
West were linked together. The British Governm« 
naturally takes no active share in any Eastern Pact, a 


agreements that increase the general security, and, owing 
to her special positionin Europe, may be able to exercisea 
healthy influence in persuading some of the doubting — 
nations to enter them. Ze. t 


What Is Germany to Think? Rs A Se 


This sounds a veritable jig-saw: but we can simplify it, 
and the key is in Germany. Let us try to look at it through 2 
the eyes of Berlin. Germany sees England and France 
talking in London in February; she knows that Russiaand 
France had already been talking together in December, = 
and she says to herself: “This looks like the old attempt to 
encircle me: here are Russia and France, France and Eng- 
land, my enemies in the late War, making what they call = 
security Pacts, and apparently leaving me out. What am TI 4 
to think?? That is what Germany says. When she says 
‘apparently leaving me out’, ina sense she is both right and 
wrong. Well, what is she to think? ‘ So neh ee a 

Now some of Herr Hitler’s edvisers have been telling — 
him that it is encirclement—the old hemming-in of ~ 
Germany: and they have been urging him to try to draw 
us away from France, which he can’t do; while others, 
or perhaps the same advisers, tell him that he should try 
to persuade England to join an anti-Bolshevik alliance — 
against Russia. Now, we know these are illusions, but when | 
people nurse illusions like this, they need to be told - 
pretty plainly that they are illusions. And I think that. 
probably Herr Hitler himself on second thoughts has . 


. 


realised that those who were giving him this advice didn’t 


really know the meaning of British policy at all. aac 


~We Must Show Europe Where We Stands saat ae 


4 


Anyway, today our business is to show Europe as av 


whole where we stand—not one nation or the other nation, —— 


but Europe as a whole—and not merely to make it 
perfectly clear that there are certain things that we willmot 
do, but to make it still clearer that there are things thatwe 
will do. The really important thing is to prove to Germany . 

that she need not feel left out, if only she will come in; 
that there is, in fact, a place for her on equal terms, both 
in the Anglo-French plan (as we see it) and, eventually, in 

the Eastern Security Pact with Russia. ey ira? 

* You will see that this is not an easy job. It is obvious 
that we can make no headway with it merely by firing 


telegrams at one another across the North Sea; and that: 4% 
was why Sir John Simon decided to go to Berlin. And he 


would have been to Berlin and back already, if our White” 
Paper on National Defence had not given Herr Hitler such _ 
a distressing cold in the head. You may. say, and you are 
probably right, that there were passages in the White 


to present to Herr Hitler on his arrival in Berlin. And, 
no doubt, that is true. But let us keep our sense of 
proportion. Sir John Simon will go to Berlin shortly: by 
that time Herr Hitler will have returned from Bavaria, 
leaving his cold and perhaps some of his advisers’ 
illusions, behind. And then we shall probably find that — 
no great harm has been done by thedelay, = = 8 
But today we are concerned not merely to avoid doing 
harm, but to do positive good. The time is ripe fora bold = 
British initiative. We must act as good Europeans, seeking — 


an equal place, provided Germany will come forward 
to take her place with goodwill and in good faith, 


~~, 
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By JOHN JEWKES 


HE petroleum industry provides spectacular illustra- 
tions of many of the features which have come to be 
associated with modern industrialism. Oil has become 
an important factor in international diplomacy. Now 
that battleships so frequently burn fuel oil, petroleum is one 
of the vital sinews of war. It happens that, apart from the 
United States of Russia, all the great nations of the world have 


little or no petro- 


leum within their 
own borders. The 
result has been 
an international 
scramble for ex- 
isting supplies 
which at all times 
has been rather 
sinister and which 
occasionally has 
disturbed _ inter- 
national relations. 
It would be a 
mistake to accept 
uncritically all the 
lurid accounts 
that are given of 
what is called ‘oil 
diplomacy’. Yet 
it would’ be 
equally futile to 
deny that oil has 
been aninfluence, 
for example, in 
the relations be- 
tween the United 
States and some 
of the South 
American Repub- 
lics; in British 
policy in Burma, 
in British-Dutch 
relations in the 
Pacific and in in- 
ternational nego- 
tiations in the 
Near East. 

So, too, the in- 
dustry is striking 
because of the 
giant businesses it 
contains which work in numerous in- 
dustrial spheres and control interésts in 
many parts of the world. By far the largest 
oil concern at present is the Royal Dutch 
Shell group. It probably controls more 
than one-tenth of all the crude petroleum 
produced in the world. It has wells in 
every important oil region, not excluding 
the United States, numerous refineries in 
many countries, a vast fleet of tank ships, 
a world-wide chain of bunkering stations. 
No one can adequately grasp the forces 
at work in the marketing of oil without 
taking into account the presence of such dominating financial 
and commercial institutions. 

Nowhere can one find a more significant case of the evils of 
unregulated competition than in the petroleum industry. 
There, the price instability and the waste that seems inevitable 
unless some control is imposed cannot be doubted. I could go 
on pointing out many aspects of this industry which have a 
fascination for anyone interested in the working of the 
economic system. But I must hurry on to tell you something 


i 
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of where petroleum is found and how it is obtained from the 
earth, for the facts are of great importance in understanding 
the economic operation of the oil industry. 

Crude petroleum is found in pools below the surface of the 
earth. Apparently, the original source of the oil is plant and 
animal matter which has become embedded in ancient salt 
seas. Under favourable conditions of pressure and so on this 
matter is transmuted into oil and where the rock acts as an 
impervious cover these pools will be formed. The oil is 
buried in a kind of deep rock basin and it is usually associated 
with water, with salt and with gas. Now when a hole is bored 
from the surface of the earth to this basin the pressure of the 
gas, or sometimes of the water, will often be great enough 
to cause the oil to gush out. I wish we could get coal as 
easily and with as little danger to life as we get petroleum. 
After a time, of course, the upward pressure of the gas will 
decrease. Then it may be possible to resort to pumping in 
order to force the oil to the surface, but, of course, at this 
stage the cost of production begins to go up. Actually, by 
the existing methods, only a small proportion, perhaps not 
more than a quarter of the oil in the pool, is recovered. At 
the present time new methods are being tried to obtain a higher 
proportion than this, but no one is likely to be very much 
interested in getting oil by such relatively expensive methods 
if it is still possible to find new wells where the imprisoned 
gas does the job itself. 

The next stage is to distil from this crude petroleum the 
products wanted. The process of refining, and this applies 
particularly to the United States, is carried on in plants often 
many hundreds of miles away from the oil well. In the United 
States alone there are about 75,000 miles of these pipes. In the 


How oil is obtained: (above) a gusher in Texas, and (below) machinery for pumping on a 
Californian oilfield where the natural force has become exhausted 


refining process you can vary a great deal what you produce 
from the crude petroleum. For instance, thirty years ago the 
principal finished product was paraffin for light and heat. 
Nowadays, the most important product distilled is petrol, but 
there are others which rival it in importance. Fuel, diesel and 
gas oils; paraffin; various chemicals, dyes and waxes; lubricat- 
ing oil; bitumen—these are only a few of them. Perhaps the 
most vital is lubricating oil. We could not have our high speed 
machines of today without efficient lubricating oils, and the 


ere Ay "principal source of hee is cr e 
petrol may be transported by rail or road, 0 


_ to the nearest port, carried across the seas in speci 
tankers they have come to be called—stored in the now familia 


oil depots of which there are about 1,500 in this country alone; “8 ; 


and then distributed to the retail stations in tank wagons. . _ divi 


A word or two of the geographical distribution of the oil — 
resources of the world. With oil, as with cotton, the centre of — 
gravity lies in the United States. ‘About two-thirds of the crude 


petroleum produced annually is obtained in that country. The © 
other producing countries of the world have shown rapid 
changes in fortune in the past twenty-five years, but, at 
present, they stand roughly in this order: Russia, Venezuela, 
- Rumania, Persia, Mexico, Dutch East Indies, and other South 
American countries. But the important fact to get hold of is 
the dominating influence of the United States output, although 


it must be remembered that the United States is the largest _ 


consumer as well as the most important producer. 
I have already referred to the economic fluctuations of the oil 


industry and that is, indeed, its outstanding feature: economic 


instability. Instability in ‘prices, in output, in technical 
methods. Some of the causes of this are inherent and perhaps 
inescapable. Others are associated with the kind of economic 
system and the form of the law in the producing countries, 
especially in the United States. First of all you have the fact 
that the discovery of oil is very much a hit or miss business, 

particularly in the United States. Developments in geo-— 
physical science are certainly making the search for oil much 
less haphazard than it used to be. But it is not possible to_ 
locate new fields with certainty. The discovery of crude oil is 
not an exact science. Now the result of this is that all the time, 
where private enterprise rules, a tremendous amount’ of 
drilling is going on. Much of it is sheer waste of resources. 

Thus in 1928 in six States of America over 90 million dollars 
were spent in drilling unproductive wells.’ The money is lost: 
by the explorers themselves. But out of the many trials one 
occasionally succeeds; a new field is opened up and the whole 
structure of the industry perhaps modified. That is the first 
element in instability—the uncertainty as to future supplies. 
and the rapid changes in the known sources of supply. — 

There are other factors. Perhaps, however, I ought to 
explain that what I have to say from this point relates prin- 
cipally to the United States. In most other, though not in all, 
producing centres the presence of one dominating business 


concern has led to a degree of regulation and control not found 


yet in America. But to get back to the question of instability. 
When a new field is discovered it is usually a cheap producer, 
that is to say, the cost of production of oil there is lower than 
in the older fields. The reason is that, as I’ve already explained, 
in the new fields for a time the gas normally associated with — 
- the oil is sufficient to pump the oil to the surface. Naturally, — 
the getting of the oil is cheaper at these ‘flush’ wells than at 
those which have been running longer, where the uplifting 
force of the gas is less or where artificial methods of pumping 


have to be adopted. You can see the upset that the new fields - 


create, First of all the supply of oil. coming on to the market ~ 
is increased, which tends to force prices down. And second, 

this new supply of oil is produced so cheaply that many of the 
older wells find themselves unable to compete. There are 
many recent and striking cases of this. In 1930, 2 per cent. of © 
the oil wells in the United States were producing 50 per cent. 


of the total output. Within the past few years, two large flush . 


pools have been discovered in the United States, one in 
Oklahama, the other in Texas. The new Texas pool was only 


discovered towards the end of 1930. In August, 1931, it was 1 
producing about half the total daily supply of crude oil in the © 


United States. And the natural richness of the supply was ' 
constantly tending to’force down prices to the ‘cost of pro- - 
duction of this low-cost producer. Of course, these flush pools 
_ may soon pass their. boisterous youth..But, and this is the - 
important point, no one knows how quickly. They may.go on 


for a long time. They may collapse suddenly. Even, therefore, 


when they have forced prices yery low indeed, exploration and 
new drilling does not stop. The flush say dry up the next day — 
and prices increase. 
Now all these natural forces making for instability are rein- 
_ forced by other special influences in the United States. In some 
countries any oil found beneath the surface of the earth be- — 


eee nn see ae ne oe Se 


"nation’s oil supplies. The flush wells, therefore, should be 4 F 


_ creases in supply and force producers to store their oil; the oil _ 


ApoE e extends on all side 
the original well has been tapped. They kn 
does happen to be oil beneath. their land 
quickly enough, it will very probably be dr 
well of their neighbour and become his prope 
that there is a frantic scramble on the part of 
or the person to whom the land is leased, are 
make money whilst the going is good. eae 

Such violently irregular production: means tious 
The average price of crude oil in 1922 in America wa 
_ than four times higher than in 1933. But even in 193 
price in November was almost four times greater 
Further, the lack of control over prc 
accumulation of stocks: for many years ‘there. has been i 
age in the United States about half-a-year’s consumptio 
crude oil. Millions of barrels must have remained untouch 
storage for six or seven years. The final result has shown itself — 
in the fluctuating profits of the petroleum companies and, since a 
_ the world depression and the simultaneous siscony of : new ‘a7 
“wells, a reduced yield on capital. oo 

” Now, are the conditions as I have tried to dane chengt ria 
"the United States a good thing? They are certainly working out — 
to the immediate advantage of the man who wants petrol for — 
“his car; prices are low, and, in the United States from time to 
time, fall lower as rival companies attempt to exterminate each 
‘other. On the other hand, the man who’s operating an old well ; 
producing at high cost will not be so pleased with such con- 
ditions. He is faced with the danger that, at the ruling prices, 
-he won’t be able to sell at a profit and that the capital he has — 
“invested will become valueless. Certainly the dominant viewin 
the United States; the view of the Roosevelt. Administration, is i 
that such conditions are almost wholly bad because they lead 
_ to waste. When a new oil field is tapped at hundreds of ‘points, 
_ a great deal of the gas pressure which is so valuable in raising 
the oil is wasted. It is a technical fact that in the long run fields 
developed more. slowly yield larger quantities of oil at lower e 
prices. It would be much better if each field could be worked . 
as a unit and wells sunk in order to conserve as much ofthe 
national supplies of oil as possible. Further, the argument runs, 
waste is caused by the freedom which exists to bring new flush — 
‘fields into operation. The new wells for a time flood the market 
with cheap oil; they force the older wells to close down com-— vid 
pletely, and then, when the flush ceases, it is found that the _ 4 ; 
old. wells cannot start again or can do so only with great — 
expense and perhaps permanent loss of some part of the 


,. 


controlled in order to preserve the capital values of the old 
wells. But the argument doesn’t stop even there. Uncontrolled 
flush wells cause loss in another way.’ They produce sudden in- 
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_tends to deteriorate during storage; in any case storage is ex- 
_ pensive and ultimately the oil may be sold for other uses, for 
“fuel, for instance, instead of being turned into petrol, which 
‘means a net loss to the producer. Finally, the allegation runs, 
in the search for outlets for surplus oil many petroleum con- — 
‘cerns are moving into the selling business and setting up ex- 
cessive. numbers of petrol stations. There are, it is said, three 
times too many stations in the United States at present. 
These views, as I say, are responsible for the present policy % 
concerning oil in America. Attempts are now being made to 
_restrict output, particularly in the flush pools. But up to no 
they haven’t been very successful. And the practical difficulti 
-are great. In the United States the power of the Federal 
Government i is rigorously limited by the Constitution and 

attempt on its part to encroach upon the powers of the i 
vidual States is strongly resisted. Now the Federal 
ment has power to deal with trade that takes place between 
- State and another, but it has no jurisdiction over tre 
commerce within each State, In set matter the gov 


occasions the Federal Government, in ¢ 
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national oil output 
by fixing a quota for 
each State, has 
found its action 
declared unconsti- 
tutional by the 
Supreme Court. 
Foiled in this direc- 
tion, it has turned 
towards the method 
of attempting to in- 
duce each State to 
control the output 
within -its borders. 
The States have 
been attempting to 
do this by methods 
varying from send- 
ing the militia to 
enforce restriction of 
output to forbidding 
the transport of ille- 
gally produced oil. 
But they have had 
difficulties also, and 
a great deal of oil not permitted by the 
quotas, ‘hot’ oil it is called, is still pro- 
duced. What will pltimately happen is im- 
possible to foresee. Legislation may be 
passed to give the Federal Government the 
right to intervene. ‘There are rumours, 
indeed, that the Roosevelt Administration 
in the last resort would be prepared to have 
the whole industry declared a Public Utility 
and, as such, subject to special regulations 
and restrictions. We must wait and see 
whether the plan for national control will be 
carried through. 


But there still remains the question: 
Ought it to be carried through? Many 
people have serious doubts about large 
parts of it. There are really two quite dis- 
tinct ideas in the policy. First, there is the 
view that the oil of the United States 
should be jealously conserved; that the 
present system is wasteful; that in future 
the country may well be faced by a shortage 
of leum. For instance, in 1932 the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board of the 
United States drew attention to well- 
founded figures showing that, at the current 
rates of production, the equivalent of our 
present known oil reserves will have been 
withdrawn from their underground reser- 
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voirs in ten or twelve years. This is the 
conservation problem. Secondly, there is 
the view, often carefully wrapped up in 
noble sentiments concerning conservation, 
that the high-cost producer should be pro- 
tected from the low-tost producer in the 
flush pools. Let us take these two in order. 

No one, I think, would deny that some- 


thing should be done to prevent the waste 


that arises from competitive drilling of 
wells in new fields. Each field should be 
developed as a unit. This principle is 
accepted in most countries. It seems as 
sensible and necessary as traffic laws on the 
roads. But there is more in the conservation 
idea than that. I think I can put the basic 
idea best in this way: if petrol prices are 
low now, it is argued, that is dangerous 
because people will be able to consume so 
much now that our descendants will pro- 
bahly go short. I: must admit that, in this 
form, I am very 
doubtful about the 
conservation idea. I 
don’t know why we 
should bother so 
much about our 
descendants. If we 
save the petrol for 
them they might 
after all decide that 
motoring is an 
over-rated pleasure; 
or, if they still like 
travelling over the 
surface of the earth 
very quickly, they 
will probably devise 
for themselves 
something even bet- 
ter than the petrol- 
driven internal com- 
bustion engine. 
There have been 
these scares. of 
shortage before. 
(Continued on p. 502) 


Preparing petroleum for use: (top) a refinery; (middle) inspecting oil; and (below) 
inspecting spirit 


Photographs by courtesy of Shell-Mex and B.P., Ltd. 
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. Alban Berg aed the Opera 


: By M. D. CALVOCORESSI 


ta Five symphonic eaceipte from Alban Berg’s opera ‘Lulw will be given their first performance in England a at tthe BB. Cvs 
mines" yymphony Concert in the Queen’ s Hall tonight, March 20 f 


HE Cchnaitel in rash s B.B.C. Symphony Concert Bartok himself remarked, speed is an essential toncaseee of aig 
_ programme of excerpts from Alban Berg’s new opera, _ stage representation of the: more lurid episodes in“The Wonder- — 
‘Lulu’, will delight those listeners who, remembering ful Mandarin’, which actors and spectators must be able to 
at the amazing revelation of ‘Wozzeck’, are longing to take in their stride, And Berg, in ‘Wozzeck’, has certainly suc- 
4. _know more of Berg’s dramatic music. It seems as though he is _ ceeded in maintaining a uniformly brisk pace—towards which © 
_ one of the few composers of today who are capable of giving us end the set forms used help instead of impeding as well they — 
really significant operas, operas endowed with vitality. And it might have done if chosen with a less sure instinct of dramatic 
is only when we review the present situation carefully that we requirements. In ‘Wozzeck’ the pace is no less than in ‘Boris 
begin to realise how few these composers are. Godunov’, which of all operas in existence is the one carried 
There was a time, not so far back, when France, owing toa out with the fullest disregard of form conventions. And, as 
misguided policy of official encouragement to opera composers, Was emphasised, last year, by a majority of the critics, in — 
held an unenviable record in the matter of still-born operas—  “Wozzeck’ the use of set forms affects the realism of the 
operas turned out to order by holders of the ‘Prix de Rome’ in dramatic evocation as little as it affects Bit pace — of cr ah 
proportion as their turn came to have a score accepted at one action. ¢ te 
of the State-aided theatres, produced with the usual amount of In ‘Lulu’, Berg has followed a siniilae procedure, cia ae a 
fuss but also, inevitably, without any faith whatever, and for- same means a trifle less rigorously. It is. interesting to note — 


i ele yy, 


Ath 


gotten within the next six months. But, even so, from time to that he resorts to the set forms of traditional opera (arias, 4 
time, a work such as ‘Faust’ or ‘Carmen’ or even ‘Lakme’ or duets, and ensembles) as well as to the set forms of instru- 
‘Manon’ emerged; and this was considered sufficient justifi- mental music. This fact shows that opera has a way of its 
cation for a system which, although most wasteful, had the own of asserting, in the long run, its rights and privileges, 
merit of giving many composers a chance to make good. But even at the hands of those composers who seemingly would 
it is a long time since any emergence of the kind has taken place deny them. The same kind of thing, in another line of thinking, 2s 
—the last, all things considered, was Debussy’s ‘Pelléas et happened to Mussorgsky, who, when engaged in composing, 
Mélisande’ (1902); and even this admirable work has remained after ‘Boris Godunov’, that ill-fated opera, ‘Khovanst i 
_caviare to the general. And most other countries have salle, on which he set such great hopes, strove hard to chiens. + 
long lists of still-born operas to show. instead of the melodic recitative recommended by. the theorists * 
* : The situation, in fact, is rather disquieting for serene: of realism in. opera, ‘a new type of melody, of § singing evolved. + > 


who take the long view and, thinking of the repertory of the from speech; a type of melody in which recitative would be — 
future, are bound to ask themselves anxiously whether this merged’. Some day, he added, this new, unexpected type of 
repertory will have to be restricted to works from a more or melody would arise, different from all that was known, and intel- 
less distant past—and always the same except for one or two _ ligible to all listeners. It is impossible tosay whether Berg’snew 
that will now and then be rescued from oblivion, as seems _ speech-song style bears any relation to that type which Mus-— 
likely to happen, just now, to Berlioz’ “Les Troyens’. ~ sorgsky was dreaming of but did not live to bring to maturity, 
And so, all of us ought to be very particularly interested it in any more than Debussy was able to give us the new opera _ 
_ any operas that show signs of vitality. Maybe ‘Wozzeck’, style he dreamt of achieving in “The Fall ‘of. ‘the House of — 
judging on the evidence, is still a doubtful case. We had ‘great Usher’. But what we can say is that Berg, in-turn, has come = 
hopes that a stage performance would follow last year’s con- appreciably closer to the traditions of singing as well as to the 
cert performance; and that this should not be was a great dis- tradition of operatic form, enriching both as a result of his 
appointment. Even though it means* <sumply that there were investigations of other possibilities. ‘The music. of ‘Luh’ is ; 
difficulties in the way, and that producers often incline to also Jess harsh and stringent, more persuasive in-tone. And a NA 
fight shy of anything that is really out of the common, this significant point is that although Berg’s. music, just now, — 
sort of thing is likely to discourage others from taking the labours under all kinds of disadvantages i in Nazi.Germany, the - 
- jnitiative. - symphonic excerpts, on the occasion of their first Berlin per- 
It remains true, nevertheless, that ‘Wozzeck’ created a bie: formance (under Erich Kleiber, who in 1925 had conducted — mn 
impression in several countries; and that it may represent a the first performance of ‘Wozzeck’), were received with Breat 
solution of the problem of form in modern opera. It is inter- — favour by the audience: and by the Press. 
esting to note that Berg was satisfied enough | with the outcome ekg eine seth Se 
ve the ‘Wozzeck’ experiment to carry on, in eee 2H n similar Giese has recently been making a suiae? of films 
nes. People who are interested in opera always into two oF farming operations in Suffolk. The methods employed in this 
groups: those who hold that opera is, first and foremost,drama _,art of East Anglia are in some cases very ancient, and though 
and stage action, and those who hold that it is, age and they still yield remarkable results, they are bound to be super- 
foremost, music. / . 'seded before many years are past. The films therefore will not _ 
Berg’s solution of the problem Ge ‘reconciling these two only be of immediate interest to all lovers of the country, but 
views was to resort to the set forms of instrumental music, they_ will, constitute. a kind of. historical record of ways and 
pot chosen and compressed with due regard to the special require- - appliances that otherwise would pass out of use and be forgotten. 
. ments of stage action. This was not altogether a new venture. The work is in the hands of Miss Mary Field, who is already _ 
zi Years ago, in France, Paul Dukas had attempted, more or known for fascinating records of plant growth. The Suffolk 
less, the same kind of thing in ‘Ariane et Barbe-Bleue? (suc- _ films will appear in two forms: one accompanied by appropriate — 
cessfully revived last month at the Paris Opéra). But he did sound effects and only an occasional word of commentary; the 
pee not succeed in doing it without retarding the pace of both ther, for educational purposes, with fewer Aoises: and much — 
ae music and action to an unreasonable extent: the action, ‘fuller explanation..To complete the atmosphere, the. 
. especially, was made to proceed with the slowness of a formal _ mentary in both cases will be spoken in the Suffolk 


__ though never so broad as to be area Pe the. 
penne arcs Was" noe ovine, to rie Horestiet 2 Seat listener. This is somewhat of an innovation in. British films, ar 


. the idea deserves to be successful. If the company goes on, as it , 
Now, this state of things may be not altogether unacceptable proposes, to make similar films in other parts of ss x 
in a symbolic, poetic opera suchas ‘Ariane et Barbe-Bleue’;but notably in Kent, Devonshire, and Cornwall—it may 
it would prove intolerable, purely and simply, in a drama of to encourage an intelligent appreciation of | the richness 
action, and especially a drama of the grim, sordid orien As _ variety of our native dialects. 
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The Work of McKnight Kauffer 


> 1 
__ An exhibition of drawings, illustrations and advertising work by E. McKnight Kauffer is now open at Lund Humphries, 
é 12 Bedford Square, W.C.1 


NATIONAL 
SAFETY WEEK 


ON GUARD © 


ACCIDENTS! 


National Safety Week poster design for London Transport 


Illustration for the Nonesuch Press edition of Don Quixote 


C uu [ t urd [ ‘Rela ft 10 VS | 1 t h z who sit up late receive the Empire broadcast programmes _ 


_ vast new fields for capital and for the export of manu- intercourse of a social type which has always been foun 


N 
———_ es 


~— 


(@) T 
_ spread or vigorous, looks mainly to France, 
large following for the doctrines of Auguste 
as It used to be said that good Americans wh 
_ died went to Paris, so it may be said that sec 
__ philosophers, when their reputations die 


, ee 
countries, find Elysium in the new lands of South 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor America. In these countries the United States preaches 
of THE LIsTENER, Broadcasting House, London, : pan-Americanism without allaying uneasiness at her pre- 


W.1. . The articles in THE LISTENER being dominance, or fears that the histories which shave been 
mainly reprints of broadcast talks, original contribu- — ena cted in the Central-American Republics, wh a 


tions are not invited. Articles in THE LISTENER © have been the forerunners of Marines, migh 
do not necessarily represent the views of the B.B.C. — A+ the moment more people than ever ete ‘Sou 
Yearly Subscription rates (including postage): Home - ernst atelee ning English. It ratiat be cane ana th 
a Canada, ae 8d.; ras and F gs Ae £1 Is. _ the motive is generally to be able to listen to the dialogu 
Mas phe ee tie M4 eee eh sich e A ee at the talkies instead of being content with written title 
his issue: Inland, 14d.; Foreign, 2d. : : : ee ois eee = 
eRe is in Spanish. But there is no reason why the spear-head — 

_ entrance of Hollywood should not be followed by cultural — 

influences from this country. Listeners in South America 


from London and there is a good deal of short-wave 


day to the Institute of Hispanic Studies at Liverpool _ lecturers who are to go this-year, Lord Macmillan and 
er 


Fie 
‘a 


relations with Great Britain. The Monroe doctrine itself, _ as it is unnecessary, making it easier for trade discrimina- — 
so useful at the very beginning whatever it has become tions and disadvantages to be imposed against eople 
today, was due to Canning more than to anyone else. It about whom local public opinion has only th 

was not disinterestedness but a realisation that here were and most erroneous ideas. Equally there is a de 


* 


factured goods. Enormous sums went from London a great smoother of the path of business as well as being 


throughout the nineteenth century to build up these new aM amenity of life in itself. Re te Oe ee eer 
countries. In Argentina, the principal of them from the __ AES LEAT ae. ten eh bee 
point of view of British trade, there is over six hundred sy ff 
million of British capital. With the money so spent yy, “eek by Week 15 
huge industries, which find their market in Gréat Britain, 9925 9 bee 


have been developed and we take from Argentina half | 

our meat and two-thirds of our wheat. But the converse ~ 
icture does not show any equal export from this country. 

It is a‘ one-sided trade, and we sell to Argentina only _. 


#HE latest report of the Oxford Uni 
 pointments Board shows an 
of men going into busines 
. University. The Oxfo 

, has  devotit 


sip > } : ~ 


‘afi rer all, much the largest field for occupation. From the 
‘business side there has long been a shyness and a hesitation, 
‘not often very cogently formulated but deeply felt and acted on, 
__ by responsible business men. These feelings are largely ana- 
_ chronistic and have reference to an Oxford which has in fact 
_ passed away. Mr. Herbert Morrison in his recent declaration 
_ of the intention of the L.C.C. to recruit staff from among 
_ ~ University graduates, dealt with another kind of hesitation 
from a different quarter, where it is also felt apparently that 
graduates, particularly of the older Universities, have been 
sufficiently favoured by their prolonged education and should 
_ not be further privileged by being specially selected for 
_ appointments. Mr. Morrison said with much force that it is 
Ss secured to keep demanding on the one hand that ladders to 
~ the Universities shall be multiplied and that it should be made 


____ Catry on their education till they are turned twenty-one or 
twenty-two, and not to recognise that full advantage from the 
_ point of view of the community must then be taken of the 

highly finished products brought into existence with so much 
__ trouble. Education must not be thought of as something 
+ complete in itself, a kind of rope flung into the air by an Indian 
§ fakir, and the higher the more wonderful, not leading to any- 
: thing in particular. The justification of higher education is that 
¢ it is the best preparation for good work later on. The countries 
of Europe and some of the British Colonies already provide 


object lessons showing how easy it is to turn out great numbers . 


of educated people, doctors or lawyers, for whom there is no 
scope. The extension of educational facilities must always be 
envisaged inside the larger structure of the community, and 

_ those responsible for the management of public bodies, and 
public utilities, are the obvious people to set an example to 
private concerns, and to show. that it is not mere lip-service 
that is paid to belief in organised studies, but a real conviction 
that the path through the Universities ought to be the normal 
path for good general ability to follow. 


x * x 


‘Young England’ has been a remarkable phenomenon. Here 
was a play written in all earnestness by an old gentleman of 
$5 to point the path of manly virtue to a wavering post-War 
generation... The youth of the metropolis took it to its heart, 
and revelled in it nightly for over six months. Theatrical 
managers have tried more than once to revive old-time melo- 
dramas in a spirit of ridicule, inviting the audience to mock 
the hero and to hiss the villain: but with no great success. 
They made the mistake of themselves burlesquing the pro- 
duction; so that the audience, instead of making its own 
laughter, could only jeer at second hand. The peculiarity of 
“Young England’ lay in the fact that it was unmistakably 
genuine: its naivety was far more perfect than anything that 
could have been achieved by guile. Consequently the show. 
which the public enjoyed was as much the creation of the 
audience as of the company. Contributions from either side of 
the footlights were almost exactly fifty-fifty. The resultant 
experience, for many playgoers, was immensely exhilarating. 
They would tell the actors what to do, and the actors would 
do it—to the letter. They would shout ‘Fingerprints” to the 
villain as he was burgling the safe: whereupon he would take 
out his handkerchief and wipe them off. “Top left-hand 
corner’, they would remind him. He obeyed. ‘Door-knob’. He 
wiped the door-knob. Before long the audience had its lines 
and its cues as clearly defined as the players. Mayor: ‘Did 
; a ever hear of a card game that came from heaven?’ Pit: 
_-*Yes. Happy Families’. You could feel the interrupters 
‘counting their laughs as avidly as any comedian. In the end, 
inevitably, the nice ce. deteriorated. One or two of the 
__—s actors gave way to temptation, and began, ever so slightly, 
to guy their parts. The spectators fell to throwing tomatoes 
: and climbing on the stage. And so, before these words appear, 


pbb 
There are rumours that the Lord Chamberlain 
script, certainly, but not the commentary) 
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for the student of the theatre there remain one or two interesting 
speculations. Will it happen again? Is it possible that the future 
of the theatre lies in a new kind of technique (hitherto only 
suspected by a few stunt producers and a handful of music- 
hall artists), a technique by which the audience is swept up 
into the action of the play, and given a vital share in the 
creation of drama itself? Or was ‘Young England’ a mere 
accident, a sport, a trick of the decadent times—signifying 
nothing? 


* x *x 


Last Saturday’s ‘Gale Warning’ programme was an interesting 
example of news-cinema technique in broadcasting. As a 
news-reel, or a documentary film, is the result of arranging, 
cutting and editing the material collected by the camera-man 
on the spot, so ‘Gale Warning’ was an edition of a number of 
sound records collected by a travelling van with a microphone. 
The theme was decided first—the effects of a gale warning in a 
number of different situations—and then the van was sent to 
collect the sound reports. To most of us, the words mean 
nothing more than cold weather; so from the gas station at 
Beckton on Gallions Reach, and the Power Station at Battersea, 
came reports of increased output to meet the demands of a 
cold night. To travellers it means delay, and possibly danger; 
so the microphone recorded the posting of the warning at 
Victoria and the start of passengers for the Continent across a 
stormy Channel. From the Royal Scot, too, came a conversation 
between guard and fireman as to the prospects of delay on 
the night’s run; on Shap Fell the extra pressure of wind on the 
wheels may increase the engine’s load by the equivalent of 
two or three coaches. Gales spread fire quickly; so the South- 
wark Fire Brigade was recorded setting out for a fire in the 
Docks. But to seamen especially “Gale Warning’ may mean 
life or death, and the most dramatic records were those made 
of the Ramsgate coastguards receiving the bulletin, wirelessing 
it on to the light vessel on the Goodwins, and warning the 
lifeboats. As the documentary film has shown, there are very 
few activities that cannot be made interesting with good 
presentation; and the development of this travelling micro- 
phone technique opens up similar possibilities for the ‘actu-~ 
ality’ wireless programme. 
* * x 


Our Scottish correspondent writes: Whithorn is a little old 
town in Galloway, nowadays rather remote from main traffic 
routes, and the calm clean home of about a thousand people. 
Somewhere in the neighbourhood St. Ninian built the first 
stone church in Scotland, Candida Casa, and it is for that 
reason alone that the traveller is tempted to venture down the 
peninsula to where the ancient and royal burgh sleeps under 
the pearly skies over Solway. But Whithorn has had more 


. than its share of the news for some time past, thanks to a 


decision of the local Education Committee to the effect that 
Latin should no longer be taught in Whithorn’s Higher Grade 
School, and that all young people desirous of being instructed 
in the ancient tongue would have to travel to Newton- 
Stewart, some eighteen miles away. It has been stated that of 
the children of Whithorn only 4 per cent. have been accustomed 
to take Latin; but since it was made, the fiat has provoked 
rumblings that have now culminated in a veritable storm. 
In the first place, the local ministers and gentry registered 
their protests in common form. They have since been— 
rather unexpectedly—backed by the local branch of the 
National Farmers’ Union of Scotland, which dexterously 
accompanies its demurrer with a protest against “the increased 
cost of education in the county’. The farmers, in short, are not 
so much concerned with the humanities as with the cost of 
conveying the Latinists from Whithorn to Newton-Stewart; 
and the whole business is, indeed, a wonderful muddle of all 
our national inclinations, with tradition and expediency 
battling fiercely for predominance. As a sign of the indecision 
of our times it is almost flawless. In the meantime, the County 
Council has decided to reconsider the matter, Lord Stair, 
the Convener, having confessed that ‘he could not help feeling 
they had made a mistake somewhere’. Not that that should be 
counted as a victory for the classics. It is, rather, a symptom 
of the growing revolt in Scotland against the dominance or 
l6cal authorities, swollen to the point of unwieldiness under 
the Local Government Act of 1929. 
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T sometimes helps one to a sense of proportion about one’s. 
§- own troubles to consider the troubles of other people: Last- 

night the Ministry of Labour published our unemploy-' 
ment figures for February—2,285,000. That shows less than. 
the usual seasonal improvement on January. On Friday the’ 


_ Federal Emergency Relief Administration in America gave the 


number of persons receiving relief there as 20,500,000; that 


figure seems to have been less than was expected, but is large 


enough in all conscience. The latest estimates of unemploy-. 
ment in the United States still range about 10,000,000. a 


The total population: of the United States is about 127. 


millions—that is, nearly three times the total population of 
Britain. So that, if they have ro millions unemployed, they, 
have in proportion to population more unemployment than 
we have. And to their 20} millions on relief out of a total of. 
127 millions the corresponding figure in our population of 
454 millions would be 7} millions on relief. The actual total. 
of our unemployed on benefit or assistance with their depen- 
dents and of all others getting public assistance in institutions 
or outside them is something under 6 millions. This compari-. 
son again seems to be in our favour. But it isn’t a very scientific 
comparison. 

. In addition to our 6 millions on ‘unemployment benefit or 
assistance, we have all the sick, the aged and the widows, get- 
ting insurance benefits or pensions, many of whom in America 
would be getting relief; on the other hand, there must be many 
persons unemployed or sick or widowed in America who do 
not need relief, or who get help. elsewhere than from the 


Federal organisation. One can’t really compare two countries ~ 


one of which has a system of social insurance while the other 
has no system. One can only contrast them. The man who, 
when unemployed or sick or past work, can count as of right 
on a regular income, based on past contributions, something to 


add to anything that he has saved himself, isn’t at all in the - 


same position as the man who, has to make. a case to a relief 
committee for help because he might starve without-help. The. 
certain and real difference between the two countries is that loss 
of earning power through unemployment, sickness, age or 
other causes is in Britain largely provided for in advance by 
social insurance; in the United States there is, at the present 


time, proportionately about as much loss of earning power, but 


there isn’t the same provision in advance; the need has to be 
met by emergency relief paid for by borrowing. That, as the 
American Government see, is a contrast in pha of this cones 
try; they are out to change it. 


Unemployment Activities in Britiin and America 


Let me take a few more points of similarity and contrast. In 
each country, in the past two years, there has been some, but. 
incomplete, recovery of business activity, from the worst 0 the 
depression;, in some ways the recovery is more marked in 
America, in other ways it is more marked as it has been more. 
continuous here. But in each case recovery has made a dis- 


appointingly small inroad on unemployment. And in each case’ 
the problem how to relieve the unemployed has just brought. 


a hornet’s nest of troubles about the heads of the Government. 


In Britain, as you all know, the Unemployment Act of last. 
year was meant to put provision for the unemployed on a new. 


permanent basis; it was to abolish local inequalities and to take. 
unemployment out of politics. The Unemployment Assistance . 


Board set forth on its maiden cruise last January under a com-_ 


_ mand which was meant to be independent. But it got into such, 


a rough sea just outside the harbour that it was at once recalled. 
to port by wireless to refit. Nobody seems to be quite certain. 
what the ship will look like when she emerges again, or indeed. 
when and whether she is going to have another cruise. — 

In the United States the President asked Congress to give: 
him nearly £1,000 millions to spend on work relief. It is a. 
gigantic sum, but no one, in Congress at least, seems to worry 


can’t do anything to help ourselves. Of course we can. Sooner 


4 

stabilising currency if we want to re-establish our trade. What 3 
it does mean is that the first job of an economic dictator in % 
this country would not be dictation. His first job would be a 
to try to come to terms with people outside this country to 4 
whom he could not dictate. That is a contrast between our- 4 


~The new exhibit, which is at present being fitted with electric 
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about ‘that. What diay are menace ete is oe rate of pay- 


ment to the men relieved. A group of i insurgent Congressmen, ' : 
defying | all the President’s threats of veto, have insisted that’ 
under his Work Relief Bill the unemployed shall be paid full — 
Trade Union wages for all the work upon which they are set; 
the President insists upon paying something different, and pre~ 
sumably less. He seems to think that even £1,000 millions won’t’ 
be enough if he has to pay the regular wages; and he is prob- 
ably afraid that the relief work on those terms will tend to go” 
on for ever. It isn’t certain yet whether - will get his Se, or 
what he will do if he doesn’ t. 


Recovery Coming to an ey Bs eal Pee sk, 
- Finally, in each country, recovery at this moment § seems to 

be faltering; it shows signs of coming to an end long before 

cither country has returned to real prosperity. The question is _ 

being forced on each Government: what ought now to be done? 

In considering that question, one finds another significant con-— 


- trast between the United States and ourselves. In the United 


States the problem is essentially an internal one. The people, 
there don’t depend nearly so much as we do on trade with E 
other countries. They can, or think they can, be nearly self fam 
sufficient; if they knew just what to do in the United States to 

get things right they could do it. At least they could if they had 3 
a Constitution like ours which really did give power to one : 
person or group of persons. As it is, they haven’t sucha Consti- 
tution. President Roosevelt has immense popular support, but 
he can neither dictate to Congress nor threaten Congress with 
dissolution. 

In Britain, on the other hand, the problem is essentially 
external. Internally, our Government has full powers; if it 
makes up its mind that something ought to be done in the 
country, it can get that done. But prosperity or full employ- 
ment with anything like the present distribution of our indus- 
trial population, that is to say, any early return of prosperity, 
doesn’t depend upongus alone; it depends upon recovery of 
international trade. It cannot be secured with certainty by any- 
thing that any British Government could do. It depends: upon 
persuading other Governments to join with us in making over- 
seas trade possible again: on removal of barriers to trade and 
stabilisation of foreign exchanges. This doesn’t mean that we 
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or later we shall have to take up seriously again the problem of 


rs 


selves and countries like the United States and Russia, to 
which I shall return in later talks. : 


eee 


A full-sized copy of the waniduaues ‘Rocket’ locale, 
engine, the original of which was built by George Stephenson 
for the Rainhill trials between Liverpool and Manchester in 
1829,‘ has been delivered to the Science Museum at South: 
Kensington. This model has been built from ‘Stephenson’s’ 
original drawings by Robert ‘Stephenson & Co., Darlington, 
who built the original engine at Newcastle-on-Tyne before 
their works were removed to Darlington in 1902.-The 1935, 
‘Rocket’ locomotive has been acquired to be placed near the’ 
original engine which is in the Science Museum, but which was 
altered in many ways before it was retired from active service. 


motor driving gear, represents the ‘Rocket’ as nearly : as Soattiee 
as it was originally constructed and looks very different from % 
the altered and deficient remains of the original engine. The 
new engine is partly sectioned to show the internal construction 
and a special length of track is being laid above which the aie 
‘Rocket’ will be able to run again, ee of sah ae ae ; 
without moving forward. . 


-ament. Another effect has 
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Broadcast from New York on March 12 in co-operation with the Columbia Network 


Y all odds the most exciting event of the past week over 
here has been the war declared by friends of the 
Administration, such as General Hugh Johnson, and 
Democratic Senate leaders, on Senator Huey Long, the 
Kingfish of Louisiana, and on Father Coughlin, the radio 
priest. It prompts-me to devote the whole of my time, not to a 
news bulletin, but to these two remarkable personalties. And 
I do not believe I am exaggerating their importance in doing 


so, for the net effect of the past week has been that they are now 


nominated as the leaders of what I might call the ‘demagogic’ 
opposition to the Govern- 


been to unite the two 
movements, so that what 
was meant for an excom- 
munication has turned 
out to be a kind of public 
wedding. 

Father Coughlin is a 
priest in a suburb of 
Detroit. He is 43 years 
old; the son of an Irish- 


Irish-Canadian mother 
—both working people 
—he was born and edu- 
cated in Canada, and 
came to Detroit ten years 
ago. He speaks with a 
full Irish brogue, yet he 
is now the outstanding 
Nationalist in America. 
Isn’t it something like 
Herr Hitler, the Austrian, 
becoming the great Na- 
tionalist in Germany? 

Father Coughlin is the 
first person in America 
who has used the wireless _ 
as the sole means of 
building up a nation- 
wide personal following: 
he gives us our first real 
idea of what an astound- 
ing instrument for pro- 
paganda the microphone 
can be. Obviously he 
does not know—or did 
not know—his own des- 
tiny, when, with a new 
parish to build up, he 
walked one day into the office of one of the Detroit radio 
stations and asked if he might broadcast Sunday afternoon 
talks to children; and these Sunday afternoon talks continued 
for years without Father Coughlin becoming in any way 
famous beyond Church circles in Detroit. Then came the 
depression, and the parish priest began to introduce eco- 
nomics and politics in his discourses. 

He was a deep student of the modern social encyclicals of 
the last two Popes of Rome, and he coloured his sermons with 
their doctrines, which he interpreted with an unusual degree of 
passion. And then the modern miracle began to work. He 
started getting letters. At first they only came by hundreds, but 


Father Coughlin had discovered his potential audience. He - 


then launched his scheme of renting more stations, and his 
Sunday talks ceased to be for children. He found he was able 
to finance them out of the money sent in by listeners. He 
appealed for funds, too, to build a new parish church, and the 

was instantaneous. The edifice is now finished—quite 


a handsome structure, costing £150,000. It is dedicated to St: 


Father Coughlin at the microphone 


® 

Theresa of the Little Flower, the latest of the saints canonised 
by Rome. Beside it stands a great Tower of the Crucifixion, and 
in the top of this is Father Coughlin’s study, and beneath him 
is the staff of clerks and stenographers who handle his enor- 
mous mail. He needs 100 to 150 persons to take care of his 
correspondence. He probably receives more letters than any 
individual in the world—anywhere from 30,000 to 100,000, 
and even more, a week. 

The time came when Father Coughlin’s attacks on Wall 
Street bankers grew so severe, and controversy over him so 
pressing, that he found 
he was unable .to buy 
time on either’ of the 
national broadcasting 
systems. So he set about 
to buy his own time from 
individual stations— 
which is possible over 
here, where a great many 
stations are privately 
owned. He now has a big 
network, and every Sun- 
day afternoon he ad- 
dresses an audience of 
millions. You can get an 
idea of his hold over his 
audiences from a test 
vote recently taken by a 
radio station in Philadel- 
phia. Every Sunday 
afternoon at 3 o’clock 
comes the broadcast of 
the New York Philhar- 
monic Concert—one of 
the fine features of 
American broadcasting. 
But Father Coughlin 
speaks at the same hour, 
and the station had to 
decide whether to sell its 
time to him or put on 
the Philharmonic. It 
asked its listeners to de- 
cide, making the request 
on four successive nights. 
It received, all told, 
169,000 replies, and of 
these 157,000 voted for 
Father Coughlin, and 
Wide Worla. 122000 for the Phil- 
harmonic. It was a I5 
to 1 vote for the priest. 

Last autumn Father Coughlin decided to organise his lis- 
teners into a League for Social Justice, with a programme of 
sixteen points. This certainly looked like the formation of a 
new political party. Its doctrine, for all its Radicalism, is 
strictly Capitalist—Christian Capitalist, the priest calls it; but 
it would put the control of money, and labour under the 
Government. The money question is one of Father Coughlin’s 
specialities—he is all against private bankers. He also would 
nationalise national resources, simplify government, and 
guarantee a living annual wage. His platform, however, says 
nothing about safeguarding any civil liberties beyond the free- 
dom of conscience and education, an omission which has led 
to the accusation that he is not interested in demecracy and 
that there is nothing incompatible between his programme and 
Fascism. 

Father Coughlin is a smooth-shaven, large-faced, vigorous 
man, in spectacles, who smokes cigarettes one after another, 
jumps up nervously to pace the floor while talking, and is a 


a "pleasant fellow to to med A a 
__ of him: the right one must 


an orator to my taste: he uses the same sort of rhetoric, turgid 
with emotion, unclear in detail, and aimed in the same way 
at stirring up distrust and prejudice. 

Now to come to Huey Long: he is a very much more distinct 
figure to us. He has the gift of attracting attention like 2” 
noisily vulgar man at a party; and he is noisy and vulgar, and 
he revels in it. But he is a great deal besides. He is one of the 
shrewdest lawyers in America; and he is a past master at the 
game of politics as we play it; he is a passionate believer in 

_ two things—his own destiny, and the rights of the poor to 
share more of the wealth of the country. As a public speaker 


he stays on the lowest level of his audience, using its lapses — 


in grammar and its homely words, and appeals directly to its 
passions and prejudices. 

- Having spent an evening with him, Ican testify that in his 
private conversation he hardly spoke a sentence without pro- 
fanity, but in his speeches he quotes the Bible profusely, like 
some Southern Baptist preacher. He is a great stump speaker— 
knows how to make fun of his opponent and tell good stories— 
and he knows what poor people suffer, and how to meet them 
on the plane of their resentments. 

Huey Long was Governor of Louisiana for four years before 
being elected to the Senate. To be elected Governor, he broke 
the old political ring of New Orleans, which had governed the 
State in a dull and selfish way. Most of the taxation was on 
land property which bore down heavily on poor people in the 
country districts to the advantage of the cities; public utility 
rates were high, and nothing much was being done for schools 
or for country improvement. Huey Long set out to change 
all this, and to a large measure he succeeded. He spent vast 
sums of money mainly building very badly needed roads, and 
some on improving schools and colleges; he fought the utilities, 
and he began taxing Corporations and incomes heavily, while 
reducing the tax burden on small homes and farms. He began 
with a State that had hardly any debt at all—and when he 
finished it had the second largest per capita debt of any 
State in the Union; and yet he had lifted the burden of taxation 

from the poorest people in the State altogether. He provided 
free text-books for all schoolchildren, and enlarged the 
University of Louisiana; and he even built a 32-storey State 
House at the capital, Baton Rouge, which now towers over a 
handsomely laid out garden beside the slow moving Mississippi 

- River. 
_ All that is the best side of his achievements i in Louisiana; 


Science i in the Makingr 


— Putting the An tom to Practical ae 


A Discussion between Dr. A. S. RUSSELL and Dr. C. P. SNOW aan ‘aie fe 


. 8. RUSSELL: Well, Snow, what are we going to talk 

about? You're a chemist who has gone over to physics; 

-to spectroscopy. I am a physicist who has is over to 

chemistry. You are from Cambridge. . 
Oxford. 

C. P. Snow: And your college, Russell, is Christ Chareh 


wise he could not have built up his huge following. But he is - 
- not a broadcaster to my taste, any more than Herr Hitler is 


am from, 


ng 
_ election. And he dominates Louisiana today, s 
' says is law, and the once democratic machinery ' Ww 
like a rubber stamp. I attended one of his special 
sessions when he was rushing throug 


and mine is Christ’s. But we didn’t come here to compare and — 


contrast in this way, did we? 


RUSSELL: No. I read an extraordinary interesting chapter by — 


one of your Cambridge people—J. D. Bernal—in a recent book, 
The Frustration of Science, where he talked a lot of stuff about 
crystals and glass and steel and so on, of which I am com- 


pletely ignorant, but which seems to me to be extremely inter-_ 
esting both from the scientific and the technical side. Accord- 


ing to him, too, it may be of enormous practical and esthetic 


~ value. You come from Cambridge, Snow, where they know © 


everything. It would be interesting if you would just tell us 
something about the basis of the whole business; what are its 
main points? — 

Snow: I have been talking to Bernal recently, and there are 
a lot of really exciting possibilities. But, I suppose, if we are 
going to talk about them we ought to begin at the beginning. 


- yn 


et 


ing on these Bills gave a unique picture of democracy 
-non-democratic. Huey Long, who, as Senator, | 


there was no further explanation—and his men on the Com-_ 


And attracted a great many other workers too. _ 


State ‘subject to his appoin 
enough patronage—which he does —to 


th some Bill 
designed to increase his political power. + The Commit 


nothing to do with State affairs, ran that Committee puctieg fas: 4 
personally explained all the Bills in so far as he pestis. . 


mittee voted their favourable report of these Bills like so many ; 4 7 
swift automatons. His thirty-three Bills acne that Committee 
in just sixty-six minutes. 


He really is an amazing man: the kind who can get up ere a 
start work at four or five in the morning and keep at it tilllong 
after midnight. He sizzles and explodes like an inexhaustible _ 
Roman candle. In appearance I should not call him prepos- — a 
sessing. He has a long nose, a chin with a deep dimple which — 
makes him look anything but determined; and when he is — R.. 
excited—which is a good deal of the time—his brown eyes 
bulge in their sockets, giving an impression of sustained frenzy. i 
As a speaker he is a great gesticulator, and his windmill arms _ 
are already famous; but every day the Senate galleries ge. - 
packed with people who want to hear him tear into the 
Administration or into his pet enemy, Postmaster-General 
Farley. And already he is the outstanding figure of the opposi- 
tion in Washington. He is astute on the floor of the Senate, 
where he has mastered the Parliamentary technique, and he 
can think out more ways of annoying the Administration than : 


any “man we have had in the Senate for years.’ ~:? > a : 


I don’t wish to give you the i impression that Huey Long % and -, 
Father Coughlin are the most important men in America, for 4 
they are not. There is still only one very important man in. this 
country politically: President Roosevelt. But where the Presi- 
dent was without rivals two years ago—and even a year ago— 
he has these rivals today; and we shall hear a great deal more 
about them this spring and summer, and perhaps, for a long 
time to come. “aS 

[The above is a report taken from a blattnerphone ‘record. At a 
the time of going to press we have not received a confirmatory 
script from America, and cannot therefore guarantee the Heel 
ein sc of eae in our never Ae riitce = eee ae 


You remember the first work on ‘crystal structure, i eee ; 
-RussELL: I do, indeed. The two Braggs, father and Bony in 
1913. Those were great days. - 
Snow: They were. And the Braggs have been at it ever since. 


_ RussELi: Didn’t they show how you could take a crystal and — 
find the position of all the atoms in it? 

SNow: That’s the idea. They invented a method, you. see, in 
which a crystal was put in the path of a beam of. X-rays. There 
are all sorts of ways in which the X-rays can be affected; and — 
they tell you the exact arrangement of the atoms in the crystal 
you are dealing with, The arrangement is called the structure 
of the crystal. There is one difficulty here; we can only deal 
satisfactorily with proper crystals which have a definite struc- 
ture. We can’t say much about the arrangement of atoms in — 
the substances we call amorphous; and unfortunately there are 
a lot of those. If we make a picture of these two sorts of things, < 
the crystals and the amorphous substances—well, you can 
imagine the atoms in the crystal are arranged like soldiers on 
parade; arranged in a definite pattern, that is. While th oms — 
in an amorphous substance are more like a crowd at af 
match—a aes ata home match, of a are? 


ASUICCeS: it 
~ F ~te" Le 


a, Ac at 


is ta ie oe eae a 


: - theatoms in these substances. - 

Ferme That’s a good analogy. I see. Tell me next: how 

that simple conception of a crystal lead to what you are 
to say? Give me a couple of examples of crystal structure. 

2 pages I am not a physicist, and I want to be able to 

visualise things without difficulty. 

___. SNow: Well; diamond is rather a good example. 

Russet: Excellent. The diamond is an old friend of mine. 

Snow: And graphite. The very simple things in which all 


> the atoms are carbon atoms, and the only difference is the way 
___ they are arranged. And yet they are astonishingly different 
substances. By the way, the difference between them will 
___ bring out one or two points I want to make later. Well, in 
____ diamond we have each atom arranged so that its nearest neigh- 
___ bours are all at equal distances. All the atoms are held by strong 
“ = forces, so you can imagine them touching each other in the 
F Cis closest possible way in all directions. In graphite it is quite a 


- different business. In one plane, or layer, the atoms are touch- 
___ ing each other closely and bound by strong forces. But they are 
_____ only bound by very weak forces to the atoms in the layers 
¥ above and below them which are a comparatively long way off. 
; RussgLL: I think I see what you are getting at. You are going 
to explain differences between graphite and diamond, say the 
____ softness of one and the hardness of the other, by the differences 
___they show right down in the little world-in-itself of atoms—the 
crystal unit, I suppose you would call it. 
f Snow: Yes. It’s exactly that. The diamond is one of the 
hardest substances known, which is very natural considering 
that even the smallest possible piece of it has no weaker binding 
‘im one direction. than any other, whereas graphite consists in 
the world of the atom, as you call it, of layers of atoms sepa- 
rated from other layers of atoms by very weak forces. So you 
see it’s very easy to slip one layer of atoms over another which, 
of course, is the reason why graphite is a good lubricant. Car- 
borundum is built up on a structure very much like diamond; 
: except that the atoms instead of being all carbon are half 
; carbon and half another element, silicon. And that brings up 
____ one of the most important points of the whole subject. We 
_ ~ know the sort of structures that will give definite physical pro- 
___ perties—hardness in this case. We have also found how by 
} replacing one atom by another we can make any modifications 
we want. For instance, if we want a substance to be harder than 
‘diamond, as well as tough, we do know the atoms to stick into 
the crystal in place of some of the carbon atoms in it. We can 
work out theoretically, on a sheet of paper, exactly the proper- 
: ties such a crystal ought to have. And the theory works in 
. practice. One result is you can get substances like chromium 
carbide or tungsten carbide, which are very hard. If you 
were to make a blade of one of thee it would cut steel quite 
easily. 

RussELL: If I understand you siektly weare getting to a posi- 
tion in which we can give up the old slapdash, trial-and-error 
methods of manufacture of things like steel, glass and so on, 
and really get down to a proper scientifically understood and 
controlled business. You say you can put atoms here and there 
in the crystal so that the material, made up of these crystals, 
can have the properties you want it to have? 

Snow: Yes, indeed. We are not only in a position to do what 
you say. We have done it in a small way. And we are getting 
on to do it better and better, on altogether a more~exciting 
scale. 

RussELL: What have you got particularly in mind? 

_____ S§Now: Materials with properties right outside of the range 
a Oe ordinary substances. We know how to make them. We have 
og me the recipes. We have got the raw material and we have got 
the necessary equipment to turn it into the finished stuff. I am 

_ __ thinking of two different sorts of possibilities. There are many. 
__- more, of course. The first is: we know a good deal about the 
mw of the atoms in natural fibres now; the fibres from 

i and plants that we make our clothes out of. We know 


Ss sci des heme pag tness and porosity which we 
send Geek ce Tt’s not such a long step to take a material like 
wood, which contains cellulose, of course, and make a light and 


oe "porous material from it by chemical methods. But you wouldn’t 
need ar ‘to make itinto clothes. You would just mould 


‘it—rather like y . It would be very light, very comfort- 
ee ee eet cap 
ber ain es - 
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- Divisic seam, because there is usually plenty of room between 


RussELL: We should then have single-shilling tailors, I 
suppose, instead of the fifty-shilling kind. 

Snow: Yes. A shilling would about give you a nice suit. As 
best material for clothing, it would only have one small dis- 
advantage; it would probably be completely transparent. But 
you could always get over that by judicious dyeing. 

RUSSELL: What else have you got-up your sleeve, or in your 


. X-ray spectograph? 7 


SNow: For clothes we wanted something light and porous, 
didn’t we? Something air would get through. For lots of 
purposes we need a different material, stronger, and one that 
wouldn’t let air through at all. 

RUSSELL: Well, could you do something now for us in the 
light, strong, keep-out-the-wind-and-water line? Say some- 
thing for building with. What kind of bricks are you medi- 
tating for the architect of tomorrow? 

Snow: Not bricks, please. Bricks are out of the ark. The 
builders of the future would like something a little less 
palzolithic. There’s an interesting material that looks exactly 
like the stuff they will want. You have heard of aerogels? 

RUSSELL: As a matter of fact, only in Bernal’s book. But 
never mind. Go on. What are they? Something quite new? 

SNow: Oh, no. We’ve known about them for about five years. 
They start by being an ordinary colloid solution, something 
like waterglass you preserve eggs in; but the water part of 
the thing is gradually replaced by air—by air it’s rather an 
amusing process. When you have finally made it the stuff is 
lighter than cork, extremely strong (when you throw it on the 
floor it makes a singing noise), quite transparent, heatproof, 
soundproof. Can you imagine a better material for walls? 

RussELL: That sounds very nice. Can it really be made? 
It’s transparent, you say? Will it let through those ultra-violet 
rays we hear are so very good for us when indoors? 

SNow: Yes. It will give us all the benefits of sunshine as 
well as of ordinary light. And think of the buildings you could 
make: light, and strong, and beautiful. Why, we should have 
a renaissance of architecture. The stuff is there waiting for us; 
it is made; the scientists have done their bit. 

RUussELL: And now manufacturers can carry on? Will this 
wonderful stuff be cheap enough for the ordinary man-in- 
the-street or, shall we say, for the ordinary man-in-the-home? 

Snow: The difficulty isn’t one of price. Well, yes, perhaps 
it is. The difficulty is that the material might be too cheap. 
If this aerogel stuff were introduced now for building you can 
imagine the how-d’ye-do that would arise in the established 
industries. It would make so many of our factories ana 
foundries obsolete. The old story. Labour and capital dis- 
placed by new inventions. Economic difficulties. The intro- 
duction of the new stuff would have to be gradual. We might 
not therefore get the new stuff for a long time. But that isn’t 


_ a scientific problem. That is somebody else’s pigeon. 


RussELt: Or funeral. And to come back to science and 
materials whose crystal structure we know, you can produce 
other materials which the older generation, in ignorance of 
the scientific basis, never even thought of ? 

Snow: Yes. Assuredly. In various kinds of special steels, in 
special forms of glass and silicates, as well as in the new kind 
of fibres and these aerogels we have already talked about. You 
say what you want: strength, toughness, opacity, porosity, 
transparency, lightness, conductivity, cheapness, and so forth; 
and the man in the laboratory will try to suit you. How? By 
arranging the right atoms in the right way. And within limits, 
of course. But we are a long way off those limits. I hope I have 
made it clear to you that there’s a magnificent field ahead and 
that the first fruits are both encouraging and exciting. 

RUSSELL: You have, I agree. And it all started from the 
X-rays. 

Snow: Yes. They let us see what a crystal looks like. Before 
1913 we had to guess, and acting on guess-work is always 
disheartening, and in addition, of course, it often leads you 
nowhere. 

RussELt: The X-rays have revolutionised chemistry since 
then. Earlier on, before your time, in late 1895, they started 
an even bigger thing. 

Snow: Yes. Radioactivity, the electron and all that has 
flowed from those discoveries. Atomic physics, in fact. 

RussELi: Yes. They started the great age of physics—that 
of today. I wonder what their third great triumph will be? 


- 


“Youth Sticks cAhead 


aes oman 5 Tug. -of- War ar: : Marriage » ve . Career 


; By SALLY GRAVES 
4 twenty-year old Din undergraduate analyses woman’ s position under oe economic conditions. 


HO am I to talk? Nobody much. ‘First of all, 


: 
specialise in one aspect of it, illustrate by examples. I have 


tried not to do that, simply because I didn’t want to put my 
ideas into an academic straitjacket. Secondly, I belong to the. 
scapegoat middle classes who have passively borne, bear, and 
will continue to bear the accusations levelled at them. I daresay ; 


I have their accepted prejudices. 


I have some money of my own, not much, but enough to 
buy myself a room of my own, decent clothes to wear, and - 
enough food to eat—perhaps even a crazy ten-pound car. I 
hayen’t got to earn my living. But I want to, for some part of 
my life, anyway. The education I have received and the. 


atmosphere I live in make me despise a completely inactive, 
and still more, a completely useless life. If I were to generalise, 


This sense of social responsibility is a new thing. As far as I 
can discover, my mother’s generation thought predominantly 
in terms of family and marriage after they had left school, and 


in terms of children and hospitality after they had got married. : 
There were always exceptional women, of course, but on the 
whole their creative instincts were bounded by the horizon of. 
the household. Their education was an education in accom- - 
plishments backed by enough general knowledge to make their — 
_ + presence at a dinner-party tolerable. In short, their lives cen- 
_ tred- round the family unit, which consisted of father, mother, 


and children. There was no provision made for the unmarried 
daughter. She, poor thing, had to remain at home with her 
parents in the position of an unpaid household drudge, and her. 


anomalous position and her inferiority complex were intensified 


_ by the snobbery of her married sisters. 


From the Particular to the General . 


I asked myself, what does this change of attitude mean? Does. 


it mean that the family unit is on the downgrade and that the 
individual is on the upgrade? Has the crisis in capitalism got 


anything to do with it? Did the Great War affect our point of - 


view? ‘These, and a host of other more irrelevant questions, 
hastened into my head—and I dropped my pencil and scrib- 
bling-pad and walked out into the garden of the college to 
disentangle my ideas in the sharp air of a March evening. All 
around me were homely red brick buildings. There were lights. 


in some of the windows, and I could see girls bent over tables | 


with that peculiar hunch of the shoulders which means that. 
an essay has to be given in by 9 o’clock tomorrow morning. In 
other rooms four or five girls were talking lazily through a haze 


of cigarette smoke. A few were going to bed: I could see them 


brushing their hair in their dressing-gowns and going to the 
bathroom with a towel over one arm and a sponge-bag dang- 
ling down from the wrist. A hundred-and-fifty girls working, 
talking, getting ready for sleep—a hundred-and-fifty girls of 
different shapes, sizes and colours, of different classes, from. 
different localities, with different interests—all with ideas and 
prejudices about. family life and marriage. 


I began to remember conversations I had had with some of. 
them—conversations on this very subject. Their views were as. 
various as their circumstances, but underlying them all were — 


two or three principles. Let us take three of my friends, and 


find out what they think and why—let us take Mary and — 


Barbara and Dorothy. All three are between twenty. and 
twenty-one, all three will be on the look-out for jobs in July, 
after their final exams. are over. Mary, for instance, had been 
sent to college with a scholarship from a county school; her 


a student. That makes me rather chary of f 
approaching a subject as wide as this—my 
training makes me want to narrow. it down, 


household expenses of the little flat they were hoping to get off. 


_ stances to earn their livings. Most of them had begun to think | 


- was away from home that they had begun to feel this sense of 
I would say that I had a moderately strong pleasure principle, 
‘but a sense of responsibility as well, and a sense of responsi- - 
bility that extends beyond my family and my own group of | 
friends to society in general. When I say this, I think I am_ 
putting forward a very general point of view, in fact I am’ 
speaking for the majority of young women of my class and age. 


‘Would an intelligent young woman give up a promising career 


instinct is always on the side of security. They like to be able’ 


_ There are all sorts of gadgets that save time, of course, and. 
new house-planning ought to be able to cut down women’s 


insoluble problem. | In fifty years’ time perhaps the problem 


_ js the dilemma in its acutest form. Perhaps Mary will arrive 
_ at some uneasy compromise. Perhaps she will marry ‘qe 4 
man. Perhaps her parents will come into money. Perhaps het: 


“family had made ‘oeiendlous sacrifices to keep her at Oxford. 
She was training to be a school-teacher, and was expected 1 to. 
keep her family in their old age. She had original, progressive _ 
ideas about education, Barbara was going to get married in 
a couple of years’ time, but she wanted to be able to earn her 
living. Her fiancé was poor, and she had to help towards the 


Theobald’s Road. Dorothy was a scientist. Her family could 
not keep her indefinitely, and she wanted to earn enough > 
money to live independently, in case she ‘didn’t get married. 
None of them, you see, had left marriage out of their plans. for. 
the future, and all of them were forced by economic circum-" 


clearly about the future after they had left school. School for 
many of them had been an extension of the family principle, 
while college was their first adventure into individual life. It 


social responsibility, and had got down to the economic facts” ' 
that were going to determine their lives. As I remembered’ 
these conversations I began to realise that my own position 
was a general one: that I could, in fact, interpret the general 
issue in terms of myself and my friends. Three pressing prob- 
lems, commonplace problems perhaps, but important prob-— 
lems since they concerned next year, and the year after and ~ 
the year after that, occurred to me immediately. These prob-' 
lems concern Dorothy and Berbara and Mary, and not only” 
these three, but a whole host of other young Syme just 
getting ready to begin active emadependents cateers. Sepeas: $b 


Instinct for Security Pte es 

~ Would Dorothy, I thought, give up snes pice geal. ie 
gifted work with a future to it—if X came back from America 
in a position to marry her? I translated that into general terms. 


to get married? Of course she would, I thought, for woman’s” 


to make plans ahead. Just because Dorothy and other girls 
of her generation realise youth more vividly than their elders, 
they are more frightened of old age, and particularly of the 
lonely old age of a retired specialist. How was Barbara going — 
to reconcile a job with running a flat and having babies? 


work by half. And birth-control will help her to achieve her 
compromise. But is this a really satisfactory state of affairs? 
Supposing she gave up her job and married and had children 
on three hundred a year. It can be done, has been done, is 
being done by hundreds of thousands of people. If Barbara — 
gives up her social - pretensions and sends her children to a 
State school she can do it. A socialist society in the future and 
a socialist frame of mind at present will go a long way towards 
solving the middle-class dilemma. 

‘And Mary, with her ideals about improved education end 
her impoverished family? Here the economic and moral: 
obligations of the present social order’ produce an almost 


will not exist. Mary’s inclinations are torn between her in- 
herited obligations to her family and her sense of duty towards — 
a social ideal which cuts across a purely family morality. ‘Here 


ideals will, in some way, prove compatible with getting rich’ 4 
quick, or at least with a’moderate, steady income. Some’com=- 
plete accident may solve the difficulty. But the main problem; 
the problem of jee a ee oe. with social ident 
still remains. 

~I found that many af my previous jest had answered’ 
themselves. The organisation of present capitalist society has 4 
forced us to think in terms of communities rather than’ 
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riage is coming into 2 tne. 


Femininity with Freedom _ 


‘For historical reasons. the relations can men naees women — 


have come on to another plane. Men have discovered that 


although women work in the same office building and handle © 


the same sort of jobs, they remain women. If they have been 
charming before entering business, they are still charming — 
after. Witness the pretty young typist who appears in the 
illustrated comics nearly every week. The first howl of rage 
that went up when women were beginning to be able to dic- 
tate terms to men had died down. Mr. Punch has given up 


‘s making jokes about bluestockings and emancipated women. 


I refuse to believe that there will ever be a ‘Back to the Home’ 
movement in this country like that in Nazi Germany, simply | 
because men and women are, on the whole, pleased with the 
new situation, because it is a promising situation—an uncer- 
tain situation perhaps, but still a promising one. For men 
and women are beginning to analyse their relationships. 
Women are beginning to live according to plan and not accord- 
ing to tradition. They are regarding marriage without the 
trappings of sentiment or social prestige. The angular femin- 
ism of the militant years has died down. The Eton-crop has 
grown into a long-bob. We have profited by the mistakes of 
the pioneer women who demanded a complete equality with 
men. Such-an equality was impossible—and rose out of a con- 
fusion of mind—it was not even wanted by the majority of 
women, or so I am told. So far we have got an equality of 
status in marriage, and an equality of opportunity in certain 
walks of life. Our position is still complicated by the tradi- 
tional morality of the family—the morality dependent on the 
economic inferiority of the daughter, but that morality is 
giving way to a new morality which hasn’t its roots in money—* 
a morality which looks forward to the child instead of back- 
wards to the parent. 

It would seem that all the battles of eet ASS bate been | 
gained. But not all. We have progressed as far as we can in the 
years of the economic crisis. We have retained our femininity 
without losing our freedom. We do not view spinsterdom with 
quite the same terror as our mothers. We are in no danger of 
losing our sex. But the fundamental problem of baby or no 
baby remains. Can we afford it? Dare we miss the opportunity? 
Every normal intelligent woman wants two things more than 
anything else. She wants to live asa woman and to bear children. 
Economic circumstances have forced her to work. The two 
things are incompatible, except in a very few abnormal cases. 
A few women, with superhuman energy, can make two days out 
of one, can work as hard as a man and live as hard. as a woman 
But most women must give up hope of a complete special- 
isation in both sides of life. It has been proved impossible over 
and over again to have a completely successful career and at the 
same time be an entirely satisfactory lover and mother. For my 


_ Class, the professional middle class, marriage has to be a com- 


promise. There is no way out of it. The success of the marriage 
will depend upon the sympathy and the imagination of the 
young couple. 

But there has been a great step forward. Science is making it 
possible for us to limit our families to our incomes or to our 
supposed inclinations. Education has turned women from con- 
ventional animals into living, rational human beings. Macrae 
has become a mental as well as a physical’ adventure. Seceah ts C7 


Work of the Suffragette Leaders — 


Marriage is woman’s imaginative ‘wish for the Solltieaear a 
her nature. Work is only a partial satisfaction of it. Every 


- woman realises that consciously or subconsciously. Yes—I 

_ know that is a platitude, but one must have the courage of one’s. 
_ platitudes. It was by-refusing to face the platitudes of human 

- existence that the. hysterical post-War feminists manceuvred _ 


Saneravesa into a false position. By saying this I don’t mean to 
underrate the work that was done by the suffragette leaders. It 


was of great value, and has often been misrepresented. I think © 


it is worth while quoting from a Jetter, I’ve brought ; with me 


si 
from a friend of my mother’s who was‘a sufftagetté in the old ~ oe 


days. This is what she says : 
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qtuceday (March z1) by a concert of his music in he ne aaa 


since She girl to the efforts which got her her pri 
She said no. There was no more reason to gaia: 
‘women who struggled for € vote vay time one — it 


one rang up a friend. But we ee not forgct that our voti 
power can help us to determine our future. I should like to 
see this voting power used to regulate the position of women — 
in industry, and to end the present sexual discrimination 4 in 
the matter of wages. a 


Wanted—A Regulated Industry for Women See > 
I personally think that a mistake was made at the start when — 
women demanded working conditions similar to men’s. 
Such a demand was natural when women’s working conditions - z — 
were inferior. In many places they still are. But now women 
should begin to demand a reorganisation in industry 1 which os 
will make it possible for them to work without excessive _ = 
fatigue. Factory experiments have proved that women wo: 
best with shorter hours and an occasional day-off. Their more 
erratic life-rhythm should not be penalised. It should be direct- 
ed and made more productive than it now is. That is the first 
step. Then I should like to see a reorganisation of society in 
which work will be compatible with having children—a society 
very different from the present one. For the society I should 
“Tike to see, industry will be bs hee so as to allow women to. 


denying their natural responsibilities to themselves and tele = “3 
men. What an impossible Utopia, some of you will say. I dis- 
agree, If the rationalisation of the technique of production con- 
tinues at the present rate, and there is no reason except a world | 
war why it shouldn’t, we shall find, one fine day, that the pro- ee 
blem of unemployment has given place to the problem of 
leisure; work for everybody, and a lot of time to spare. That is E - 
why I look forward to a state where the difficulties of | getting 
food, clothes, housing and schooling will have been solved, 
where the economic motive for contraception will have dis- 
appeared, and where the present compromise in marriage will — 
be unnecessary. Then, the whole business of marrying and - 
_ bearing children will have become a real job, carrying with” it 
the respect and financial independence due toa successful 
career. What I look forward to most of all is a return to a 
natural way of living, not for women ah, but for paptkese - 


Fiethcomaaee Musics 


Tue B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA with its conductor, Adrian ; 
Boult, will be at the Caird Hall, Dundee, on April 3, and will ai 
there give the following pro e: The Overture to ‘The = 
Flying Dutchman’ (Wagner), David Stephen’s ‘Coronach’, the 
Brahms Symphony No. 3 in F, three scenes ee ‘Petrushka’ = 
(Stravinsky), ced the ‘Chasse Royale et Orage’ (from ‘Les 
‘Troyens’ > ne Scherzo, ‘Queen Mab’ (fom “Romeo and . 
* Juliet’), and the Overture, ‘Benvenuto Cellini’, all by Berlioz, 
a he: anniversary of the birth of Bach will be. celebrated « on 2 


Programme in which G. D. Cunningham (organ), Isobel 
(soprano), Arthur Catterall. (violin), and the Wireles 
- (Section A) will take. . The resentative works ¢ 
‘performance are the % ‘occata and Fugue in D. 
companied Motet ‘Come, Jesu, ars ‘La 
Bass in B Minor, the Choral P: 
ey, the Fantasia and romance inc 
On ‘Good aby ae 
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The Symbol Called Garbo 


By ALISTAIR COOKE 


NY man who starts out to write about Garbo begins 
with one big advantage: he couldn’t be Garbo if he 
wanted to. 

That’s the only advantage I can think of in writing 
about Garbo. Everybody knows that Shakespeare wrote some 
very bad scenes and some terrible poetry. But. only. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has thought of founding 
a career on saying so. I am aware that 
any hopes I may have of fame might 
rest on worse claims than the single 
sentence—‘the man who went asleep 
in two Garbo films, stood twenty 
minutes of “Queen Christina,” and 
yawned through the others’. There, 
the wretched truth is out. And I’m 
not apologising for the intimacy of 
this confession. Some months ago I 
said that when a man is criticising an 
actress. the most practical criticism he 
can offer you is to warn you of his 
personal. tastes. There must be good 
reasons why practically all the criti- 
cism of emotional acting we have 
reads like a fourth form essay on the 
character of Napoleon. And one of 
the reasons, I suppose, why there is 
no zxsthetic of acting that has got 
beyond the age of puberty, so to 
speak, is-that very few of us are ever 
watching acting at anything but that 
precise age. Acting very rarely goes to 
the head. It hits youin your nerves or in the pit of your stomach. 
And when-a woman is acting, it strikes most of us, Heaven 
help us, regularly on the left side of the chest. Or not. Well, 
Garbo strikes me not. ’'m ashamed, but I feel I have a mis- 
chievous advantage over most of you. I can admire odd ges- 
tures, take to pieces certain tricks of her listening and walking 


And then came Garbo 


at the moment that I am watching them. When most of you, 
of course, are falling sobbing into the aisles. This time I am 
given a certain unusual boldness by a very significant incident 
that happened the night I went to see her latest film, “The 
Painted Veil’. 

During the showing of the ‘interest’ film, which usually 
gives you the opportunity of taking 
in your surroundings, I found myself 
sitting next a gentleman with white 
hair and a distinguished profile. When 
the Garbo film had been unrolling 
itself, as the French say, for about 
twenty minutes, I began, as usual, to 
feel very lonely. At this point, the 
gentleman on my left breathed a deep 
assent. I told you that he had white 
hair and I imagined, therefore, that 
some old personal experience of his 
was being finely illumined. I tried 
unsuccessfully to search for profun- 
dities in ‘The Painted Veil’. But upon 
his sighing becoming louder, and 
deeper, and more rhythmic, I turned 
decisively and faced my venerable 
neighbour. He was in a profound 
sleep. 

This not only confirms my opinion 
that “The Painted Veil’ is a very 
dreadful film. But it raises awful 
questions. It raises one question al- 
most as terrifying as the dread legend I 
saw sometime last year titling an article in a fan magazine. 
It said, “Is Baby LeRoy through?’ Those of us who take our 
cinema seriously are almost prepared to band ourselves into an 
army—I mean, an international police force—to see that this 
young man is saved from entering the anecdotage of his career 
at the age of four. But if Garbo is beginning to wane, that is 


Sari Maritza 


Joan Crawford 


ee feat is going to Caivcal soaehad nillior 
~ have never been inside a cinema in their lives. ti Gadd eee 


_ Jong ago passed into a region beyond that of actresses. She is — 


a part of twentieth-century idealism. She is the unapproach- 
able goddess of the most remarkable and widespread mythology 
in human history. The fame of a Greek goddess was restricted 
to a population of something less than the population of 
Hampstead. Garbo yields in the matter of being the best 
known person in the world to only one human being. Will 
Rogers has said it neatly—‘*The Zulus know Chaplin better than. 
Arkansas knows Garbo’. But to be the most famous woman in 
the world is not only a social responsibility. It is at the same time 
_ an actual social revolution. Some time ago Vanity Fair pub- 


lished a set of photographs of film actresses under the head- 


ing—‘Then Came Garbo’. It showed portraits of Joan 
Crawford, Tallulah Bankhead, . Katharine Hepburn, and 
several others before and after Garbo had drooped those 
eyelashes over Hollywood. The top set of portraits was 
a collection of fuzzy heads, odd strings of pearls, occa- 
sionally a dimpled cheek. It showed a set of young women 
graded between the buxom and the perky and the wilfully 
coy. Their expressions extended from kindness to one down- 
right grin. The bottom set of pictures looked like a set of 


pictures of the same girl. I almost said the same nostrils and 


eyebrows, or eyelines they had better be called. Every face 
seemed to be sucking hard at its cheeks, to be curling its upper 
lip, to be straining to sweep its chin with its eyelashes. The 
only face that did all these things with a bored and magnificent 
' accomplishment was the original—the Garbo’s. And yet, my 
point is that there zs no human original. Someone in Holly- 
wood had a conception of a face and a symbol. A quiet, rather 
' gawky girl arrived from Sweden. And on He screen became 
that symbol. 

I can recall having lunched ces in a café and in een 
having finally turned to examine the faces of the people 
who were eating there. I settled to speculating about the 
private lives. of a large, middle-aged woman at one table and 
a genial, strong-faced Negro at another. Only when I came 
to pay my bill did I notice that the girl who was just before 
me at the pay-counter was the same girl who had been sitting 
at the next table. She was also Greta Garbo. And I remember 
having met the same person on the set one day—a plain, 
. Pe a nicely-mannered girl with a sharply imtelligent face. 

“ Why, then, is this Garbo? . . . who has made hundreds of 
thousands of women comb their hair unbecomingly straight 
and prempted them to make their cheery little faces laok like 


bored skulls. The answer covers more questions than it bar- . 


gained for. And, incidentally, it covers more films than ‘The 
Painted Veil’. It covers ‘Littke Women’ and “The Little 
Minister’ and ‘David Copperfield’. 

It is because Hollywood is consistently and intensely con- 
ventional in its view of people and stories. I mean literally 
that it prefers setting up conventions of belief to being natur- 


ally curious. Hollywood has never made a film about a mother - 


. devoted to her son. It has only made scores of films about— 
in Capital Letters—Mother Love. Hollywood does not want 
to know how a person cries. It knows how to represent 
Grief. It does not want to go away humbly and discover the 
realistic, detailed reasons why a man is unfaithful to his wife. 
Hollywood feels it is being called upon to speak for the century 


and makes a film of Infidelity. Similarly, Hollywood has never _ 


made an effort-to discover shrewdly the particular human being 
that was Greta Gustafson. Somebody saw possibilities of 
simplifying that complex creature, of reducing it to the pro- 


portions of a gigantic sullen doll. And they called it Greta ~ 


Garbo. As they planned, she has become every man’s harmless 
_ fantasy mistress. By remaining a fiction, created by celluloid, 
“photography and make-up, she remains the safest and most 

easily disposable of sirens. By being worshipped by the entire 


world, she gives you the feeling that if your imagination has to — 


sin, it can at least congratulate itself on its impeccable taste. 
She is secure in her position not because she is beautiful—if 
that means anything at all—but because she is a super-human 
symbol of The Other Woman. For once, Hollywood was 
inspired. It did not perform its usual operation of grooming an 
actress out of her humanity into becoming a abstract 
noun. It took an interesting and intelligent woman and made 
her into nothing so trivial as a mere dramatic convention. 


Se ae ara, ae 


oe for the first t 
a social convention. And to convince anybody who \ 


_ watching one view of himself that every 


_ big. success of Hollywood’s passion for conventionalism. — 


art—in 


"includes medical students, research biologists, inventors— ‘= 


one that they dress meticulously and can never get any work 


haven’t. She spends the rest of the picture striding through 


100,000 children under 12 who are not at school. Cuseoienite Ne 3 


and written alphabets, syllables and words to enable reading 


- are given and he will appoint the overseers, who will receivelos. 


time, with genius, 4 ‘an act 


dering, in the silent days, if after all Greta Garbo was only 


‘ficch ind blood, there was the final exoticism of a foreign, a 
ow voice to make it clear once for all that Wi a. 


the woman in the case—is always a mystery. Garbo remains a 
constant potential of every man’s view of his career. Just as 
the success of Chaplin’s pathos is that he becomes in the - 

‘man likes to take. — Z 
The difference is—and it’s the difference between manufac- ~ 
ture and handicraft—that whereas Chaplin has done this by _ 
a kind of frozen naturalistic acting, Greta Garbo is the first 


There has ‘Swaeecs never in the western world been a popular a 
nineteenth-century melodrama—that was so 
stylised as the art of Hollywood. But, of course, it is a bad style. 
In “The Painted Veil’ you don’t believe that Garbo is 
Herbert Marshall’s wife. I’m not suggesting that there isa 
sordid detail Mr. Somerset Maugham had missed. But she is 
simply something dropped from Heaven, a visitation to grace — 
for an hour or two the humble, befuddled life of a hard- 
working doctor. Here, again, you would say that nobody con- 
cerned with this film had ever seen a doctof. Herbert Marshall 
is one of those remarkable Hollywood scientists—the type  __ 


whose claim to the Royal Collegeof Surgeons would be theodd 


done because they are so busy picking up new jobs in China, 
The whole story of “The Painted Veil’ is as comically conven- _ 
tional as this character. But through the mess of fervent fideli- 
ties and infidelities strides the gleaming figure of Garbo. She 
starts off actually as a home-girl, a girl who loves her father, 
and he loves her. Which sounds like the end of Garbo indeed. _ 
But soon she’s in the East and able to pick up what look like_ 
odd towels and sling them round her head to defy you into 
saying you’ve never seen a more gorgeous hat. Which I 


rooms looking glacial and tremendous. If you want to know 
what clothes your cons life i is pre this spring, well beret 1S: eee 
an orgy of them. , 


ees by Radio : 
PORTUGAL IS TO HAVE a big scheme of adult education by wire- 
less. It has been worked out: by an engineer, Senhor Araujo 


(eae 


‘Correia, a member of the Nacional Assembly, and is beckoned "y, 


to cost 15 contos (say, £150,000). 4 

There is no effective compulsory education in Portugal, for ae 
though in theory children are obliged to go to school there are 
not nearly enough schools to hold them and there are toda 


there are 51.9 per cent. of the population (excluding chaaren! 
under 7) which cannot read. Even in Lisbon the percentage of ‘ 
illiterates is 39 per cent. Senhor Correia’s plan is to establish 
40,000 radio teaching centres which will broadcast lessons from 
the national transmitter. The lessons will be of elementary 
education in arithmetic with explanation of the decimal system, 
current literature, elements of Portuguese history and other Paul 
useful subjects. Every centre will have posted up large printed 


lessons to be given. There will be an overseer, not to teach but 
to explain away difficulties.. The local schoolmaster will be in 
charge of the work and will superintend ten or fifteen centres, 
which he will have to visit frequently. He will be paid £1 a 

month for. the six months of the year during which the lessons © 


a month for six months, but they may also no pee prizes for the 
success of their centres. The maximum m7 of students at 
each centre will be forty. meses will be after aes in the . = 

-a-half, the 
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ROFESSOR C. K. WEBSTER: In many parts of the 
world the freedom of university people has simply 
ceased to exist, while in our country, though it is com- 
monly accepted, there have been one or two occasions 
. lately when it has been suggested in Parliament and the Press 
_ that members of universities should not be allowed to express 
what opinion they please upon controversial subjects of politics 


and : 

Sir James Barre: For the academic mind, freedom is the 
breath of life. But the term ‘freedom’ is used very loosely. 
Many take it to mean the liberty to think and say and do 


___ anything you like and in any way you like. That is not the 
__ sort of freedom an academic man would claim, inside or out- 
side academic circles. 

Je WEBSTER: But don’t you think an academic man is more free 
than people in most other professions because there is no one 
who has the right to control his speaking? An academic man 
is responsible to his own conscience in seeking the truth, not 
like a journalist who has to put forward the point of view of 
his, employers. He is left absolutely free. No one has any right 


to dictate to him a point of view on any political or ethical . 


subject. Our universities are entirely free in those respects. 
Bat.iz: I am sure that is sound doctrine, and I hope it is 
true of both teachers and students in all British universities. 
.. But it does not quite touch my point. I am suggesting to you 
y that even inside universities an academic man would not 
exercise reckless freedom. We must keep in view what uni- 
yersities are. The main purpose of university people is to form 
a fellowship of individuals whose chief interest is to acquire 
and to extend as much as possible accurate knowledge about 
nature and human life in its many aspects. People inside these 
institutions must be absolutely free to carry out this purpose 
as they think best. These institutions are set up and specially 
endowed or publicly paid for that end. They are not profit- 
making companies, and they occupy a rather privileged position 
within the community. They cannot claim the privileges unless 
they fulfil the obligations implied. 
Wesster: Of course in his class-room the academic man 
has to approach all those subjects in an entirely scientific spirit. 
He has no right to make it the machinery of propaganda of 
any particular idea, and when he is speaking to his class— 
generally to young people—undoubtedly he must take into 
account the minds of the people to whom he is speaking. But 
subject to that he has an absolute right to say anything that 
he thinks is right on any subject which he takes up. 
BatiutE: I entirely agree; I think you have accepted my 
qualification. Academic men are given their rather privileged 
position of freedom from the hurly-burly of commercial life 
in order that they may pursue truth for its. own sake. They 
enlist, so to say, under the banner of truth, and in doing this 
they surrender their liberty to indulge in mere private opinion 
a or private predilections, in order that they may reveal truth 
. which everyone will accept.. The academic man must make 
sure of what he knows and be careful in expressing it, especially 
_ since, in very many subjects, the truth which he attains cannot 
_ be much more than approximate. The acquisition of know- 
___ Jedge is tremendously important for human welfare, and in- 
_ tegrity in the search for truth must be preserved at all costs. 
- If that is so, it must have a practical effect on the way the 
____ academic man will exercise his freedom, both inside the 
____ academic circles and outside in the community to which he 
‘ oe He cannot afford to be a passionate partisan of views 
and doctrines which are uncertain, whether in science or 


A. ic man does not give up his private 
a eee tee renee fe 8 tcademic He has a 
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_ Part of a Discussion between Professor C. K. WEBSTER and SIR JAMES BAILLIE + 


| is Professor Webster holds the Chair of International History at the London School of Economics; Sir James Baillie is Vice 
Chancellor of the University of Leeds 


perfect right to join any party—Labour, Liberal or Conserva- 
tive, Communist or Fascist—in his private capacity; to speak 
or write anything that any private citizen has the right to 
speak or write on such subjects. He has the same right to get 
on a patty platform and advocate party views as any other 
citizen. The fact that he is an academic person does not, in 
my view, limit his right on those matters in any degree. 

BaILLtg: Yes, he has the same abstract rights as any other 
citizen in that respect. But it is not always expedient to push 
one’s rights to an extreme limit. If he adopts an extreme atti- 
tude he imperils his interest in the truth and lowers the pres- 
tige of academic life. Most academic men speak in public 
with a certain restraint, which some people suppose arises 
from indecision or from a restriction on their liberty to express 
their opinions. But critics of that sort confuse liberty of judg- 
ment with licence of statement. 

Wesster: I don’t of course want academic men to speak 
foolishly on any subject any more than any other men. But 
you cannot make any rule or law that limits their freedom to 
speak. My point is that the academic man himself must be 
the judge of his own conduct. 

Batis: If a man claims the liberty to say foolish things as 
long as he keeps within his rights, he is not making a good 
case for his freedom. The liberty to act within the law is not 
much of a guide in matters of conduct and no guide at all in 
questions of good form. Anyone may act within the law and 
yet behave discreditably or even worse. If, in the close fellow- 
ship of an academic institution, one of its members takes an 
obviously objectionable line of action, is it likely that his col- 
leagues will pay no attention and will support him merely 
because he claims freedom to do as he pleases within the law? 
And would those responsible for the welfare of the institution 
be indifferent to the harm he may do to its reputation and 
favour in the eyes of the community which it serves? You 
may probably remember that during the War, in one of the 
older universities, the political indiscretion of a member of one 
of the Colleges was openly repudiated by the College. 

Wester: But, Sir James, who is to decide whether foolish 
things are done or said? Clearly, if liberty of speech and action 
within the law is given, some things will be said or done which 
some people will consider foolish. This is especially so at 
times of emotional excitement when the majority, including, 
I regret to say, the majority of the academic profession, are 
swayed by the blind passions of the herd instinct. The case 
you cite is an admirable one. Nothing could be more unscien- 
tific than the attitude of a large number of the academic body 
towards the responsibility for the Great War when the War 
was in progress. They were moved by hate and indignation 
and made many statements which subsequent scientific 
researches have shown to be indefensible. Those who dissented 
were sometimes subjected to social ostracism and in one or 
two cases to loss of position. Yet they often only asserted the 
very truths which are now generally accepted by all those who 
have made a scientific study of the question, namely, that Ger- 
many was not solely responsible for the outbreak of the War. 

BarLwie: Of course, I agree that an academic man must be 
entirely free to propound his views, however new, on any sub- 
ject, if they are the result of knowledge arrived at in the light 
of the facts and in the light of evidence which any reasonable 
person would accept, provided that his exposition is done with 
good will towards the welfare of the community, and with con- 
sideration towards generally accepted ideas which may be 
against him. It is not necessary to be offensive in order to tell 
the truth. The promulgation of a new doctrine may bring him 
into conflict with the community or with some powerful insti- 
tution within it, as Galileo and many others since have found. 
And it is outrageous to persécute or prosecute him for views 
which his intellect leads him to adopt, however distasteful they 
may be to the established ways. A better remedy obviously i is to 
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leave it to others to prove him wrong, if they can. The com- 


munity assumes, in setting up academic institutions, that in the. 
long run sound knowledge cannot bring about anarchy or. 


revolution, but only a change for the better. 

- WeBsTER: Nobody wants anarchy, or hardly anybody nowa- 
days, and revolution is a word which means many different 
things. Governments indeed sometimes take credit for produc- 
ing revolutions. Anyone advocating overt acts of revolution 
can be checked by the State. But what I want to stress is that 


the academic man has the same right to express his opinion on 


ali subjects as anyone else. 

BaILuig: You use the word ‘right’. I imagine you mean a right 
to be a fighting party man. But while he has the same rights as 
any other citizen, to use a right is a different thing from having 
it. By exercising his right unwisely, the academic man may 
seriously compromise his academic reputation by casting doubts 
on the reliability of his judgment. Furthermore, suppose your 
position were generalised, the violent expression of political 
opinions in an academic-society would tend to break up the har- 
mony of intellectual fellowship, which is an essential condition of 


“good academic work. And take another point: the time might 
come, even in the future of our own country, when academic men - 


might have to defend freedom of thought and freedom of speech 
in the wider interests of the freedom of individual life within the 
community, and in opposition to the oppressive action of govern- 
ment. That situation would arise if we were faced with a regi- 
mented tyranny such as exists in Germany and Russia. Uni- 
versity men would be less effectively armed for the fight on that 
important issue if they were known to be extreme party men 
themselves. They are guardians of intellectual freedom in the 
interests of human freedom in the widest sense, and should do 
nothing to impair their influence. 

WEBSTER: My contention is that the only person who can 
make the decision whether it is right to speak out is the academic 
man himself. The academic man will be judged by society, and 
undoubtedly if he is a man of original mind, of intense feeling 
and of great imagination he must often say things which will 
tend to shock many members of. his own profession and still 
more of those parts of society which are disturbed by any words 
which seem to undermine their own position. He has the same 
rights as a private citizen to press any particular policy upon his 
fellow citizens, and as an academic man he may see some great 
evil even more clearly than others and his knowledge may be 
necessary to éxpose that evil. I can give yowa very good example. 
A professor of one of the scientific subjects thought that the 
Health Department of the town in which his University was 
placed was badly run and detrimental to the welfare of the com- 
munity. He challenged the Health Department, much to the 
indignation of the Corporation which contributed funds to his 
University, but I-am glad to say that, whether his action was 
justified or not, the principle that he had the right to do such a 
thing was defended by all the university authorities. 

BAILLIE: I think where you have a clear evil facing everybody, 
there you have occasion for the intervention of the academic 
man_in the interests of the community which he serves. The 
real difficulty. is not there. But where people’ are proposing 
violent.changes in political institutions, not because they are 
wholly evil, but bécause the interests of those who propose them 
are bound up~ with particular changes which will produce a 
social upheaval or positive harm to other individuals—that is 
where it is difficult for the academic man to take strong action in 
support. His vocation is supposed to further the stability of 
society and certainly cannot be carried on successfully without it: 


WessTER: I would certainly say that he, like any other man). 


should speak the truth, but that he, like any other man; should 
take regard to the institutions of the country in which he lives, 
and the methods by which results are achieved. It might be, for 
example, that a professor thought private profit in itself was so 
great an evil produced by 2 <criain structure of society that it was 
his duty to insist that, if the structure of society were altered, 
private profit with all its attendant evils could be removed. If he 
did believe such a thing, I should regard i it as his duty asa private 
citizen to advocate that view with every intensity of expression or 


method of appeal which he thought would bring it home to the _ 


community at large. Personally, I think it has been extremely 
good for all the parties to have academic men inside them and 
that it has broadened their point of view, made them more appre- 
ciative of facts, especially, for example, when economic training 
is of great importance, and I would say the same thing about 
political science. There come moments in the State when a really 
scientific knowledge is of fundamental importance, and thus if 


academic freedom, on which I should like your views—the free- _ 


‘ing in mind that what the teacher has to communicate is sound 


the political parties have in nea: before they make their deci- : 
sions on very difficult points, men who have really profound — 
knowledge, they are more likely to make good decisions, 

BatLie: There is another and even more important aspect of a 


dom of teachers and taught inside academic circles. I hold that 
complete freedom of teaching within a university is absolutely 
essential, and is the very core of academic freedom, always bear- 


knowledge based on the search for truth. In some departments 
of study such as philosophy, politics, theology and even biology, 
there has always been the risk, in allowing complete freedom of) ~ 
thought and freedom of speech; that you may come into conflict 
with and even undermine commonly accepted ideas. You must 
take that risk, and not interfere with the teacher. 
WEBSTER: Here, Sir James, I.am in the most hearty agree- 
ment. In his class room, the academic man has, in my opinion, a 
very heavy responsibility. There he is not a private citizen but a 
servant of the community. He is absolutely bound to be as im- 
partial and scientific in the most debatable subjects as a human 
being can be. Of course his own pees will intrude; he can- 
not be a colourless machine, - . —. ¢ 
BAILLIE: If a university is to carry out its work of commu- 
nicating and advancing knowledge in the best way, itmust 
be entirely free to manage its own affairs. Interference by 
the State or other bodies in the administrative affairs of a univer- 
sity on the one hand prevents the development of a strong cor- 
porate spirit amongst the members-of the institution, which is 
essential to promote the end for which it exists: autonomy and 
responsibility go together. And on the other such interference 
puts the institution at odds with the community as a whole. It is 
difficult to say which is the more dangerous to its welfare. Every 
academic institution in this country depends partly on ‘private 
endowments and partly on ‘public funds; and if the assumption 
is that those who pay are to call the tune, the tune simply 
cannot be played. Academic ‘institutions cannot, of course, 
escape public criticism where this is justified; but pies critic- 
ism is a very different thing from'public control. ~~ 
WEBSTER: I entirely agree with you,‘of course, There i is. a ‘oer- 
tain danger in university life of an administrative class growing 
up inside the university which by its. control of funds controls 
also the academic development of the institution. I think it im- 
portant to preserve one of the great features of British institu- 
tions, which is that the academic body itself takes the final con- - 
trol and directs the academic development of the university. 
I should now like to ask you whether you think that this 
precious freedom is in any danger in our COUEEY. After oe it 


allowed to teach or to go to the universities of, England, 3 
this great liberty which we believe to be essential to the progress 
of human society is something which-we shall always’ have to — 
watch with great care and be prepared to defend at any personal 
sacrifice, or of the financial interests of the: university... 
BAILLIE: In our own country, fortunately, there is now, 
think, a sympathetic attitude towards the freedom of universities 
amongst most political parties and still more in the public at 
large. But the value and the importance of intellectual ‘liberty 
to the universities and to the community are far from being 
fully appreciated even in this country. There is still in many 
quarters a latent distrust or lack of sincere belief i in the value of 
knowledge for human welfare, and this means a disbelief ‘in 
full intellectual liberty for which universities ‘stand: ‘Vet the 
liberation of the human mind along the paths ‘of sound k know- 
ledgé is the very purpose as well as the justification of education. 
WensTEr: I agree, and I think that students as well as lecturers. 
and ‘professors must be free to come to their’ own conclusions. 
BAILLIE: Undergraduates i in ‘this country are allowed.in their 
own societies to express any opinions that’ they’ like; and to form — 
any societies they like, provided this does not interfere with their 
studies, and the conduct of their work, Free play of mind agains 
mind is one of the best advantages of academic life for: * 
men and women on the way to come of age: ‘and they should be 
allowed to follow their own courses subject to maintaining good Be 
order in the academic organisation. eo. 
WEBSTER: Yes, ‘when we claim freedom for Sieicee wel 
see that our students getit also. There are more dangers for th 
because they Sometimes have not only the State but some | : 
bers of the academic body themselves anxious to control their 
freedom. But I think students of British universities pent s 
bound to give a pretty good account of themselves if any 
attack were made on their freedom to say what they 
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RADIO NEWS-REEL M48 
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A pictorial summary of the week’s news, drawn from the broadcast News Bulletins 
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AVALANCHE FATALITY 


Nine young students from Vienna lost their lives while undergoing 

ski-ing instruction in Styria when an avalanche buried the party. The 

photograph shows the efforts made by the rescue party to recover the 
bodies 


A DUMMY 
POLICEMAN 


dressed in gas proof mask and suit, in Berlin last week 
directed people to the offices of the German Air Protec- 
tion Association, where information was available about 
air-raid drill 


THE CHELTENHAM GOLD CuP 


was wonon March 14 by ‘Golden 

Miller’ (nearer camera). This was 

his fourth successive victory in 
this race 
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DISCOVERY OF NEW TERRITORY 


A new land in the Antarctic, 
having a rocky coast-line and 
partially covered by ice, has been 
discovered by the Norwegian 
trawler Thorshavn. The crew of 
the trawler landed, took photo- 
graphs and specimens of the soil 
and hoisted the Norwegian flag 
on the land, which was called 
Ingrid Christensen’s Land. The 
approximate position is shown on 
a the map (left) 
The Times 


New Deat SENT TO DOWNING STREET 


Mr. Lloyd George’s memorandum of over 100 pages 
was taken to Downing Sed by his secretary (right) on 
ch 14 
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TOWARD SAFER ROADS 


Workmen on the right are seen erecting in-Dundee one of the traffic 
signs indicating the new 30 m.p.h. speed limit now in force in all 
built-up areas: while (above) Captain Stuart, chief driving test ex- 
am:ner, is carrying out a preliminary test in connection with the new 
motor driving licence scheme under which drivers applying for a 
licence for the ‘first time will have to undergo a driving ability test 


DuBLIN LABOUR DEMONSTRATION . 


A general view of a mass demonstration in College Green during the recent 
tram and bus strike which has been paralysing Dublin transport. The 
original cause of the stoppage was the dismissal of a bus driver for dan- 


gerous driving ve 
JAPAN 
BALDOCK. 
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PETROLEUM Works FIRE TRANS A415$10 
Following the exp‘osion of a large : : 
tank at a petroleum works near Ss Re, 
Southampton, on the evening of 
March 12, flames rose to a height 
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K 6,000-MILE *PHONE CALL 


; ; \ » 's * . 
On March 12 telephone operators who were separated by 6,000 miles of sea and land greeted each other in English and Japanese when the new 
London-Tokyo service was inaugurated. From a room in the G.P.O. in London voices were carried b land line to Rugby, thence by radio to 
Komuro, where they were re-connected to the land service to Tokyo. Sir John Simon, Sir Kingsley Wood and the Japanese Ambassador (left) 
spoke from London, and Mr. Hirota (right), Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, was among those who spoke from Tokyo 
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Tue L.M.S. Main Line: at. King’s 
Langley was completely blocked on 
March 13, when four goods trains col- 
lided, during the night. The driver of 


one of the trains was killed * 


OxForD ACTING BAN LIFTED 


A woman undergraduate has been allowed for the first time 
by the Oxford University authorities to act a speaking part on 


the same stage as men undergraduates. The occasion was the 
Oxford University French Club’s production of Jean Cocteau’s 
“Orphée’, and the actress, seen here in her part as La Mort, was 
Miss Tania Vorontsoff 


SPECIAL LEGISLATION FOR QUINTUPLETS 

A Bill to make.the-famous. Canadian quintuplets ‘special wards 

of H.M. the King’ received its-second reading in the Ontario 

Legislature on March 11. The parents are strongly opposed to the 

Bill, maintaining that it will deprive them of their children. 
The photograph shows the quintuplets soon after birth 


OUTBREAK OF 
REVOLT MAR 1 


GENERAL KONDYLIS LEAD 
OFFENSIVE AGAINST REBELS 
IN MACEDONIA -MAR. 4 
REBELS SURRENDER 
MAR. 11. 
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REBELS IN |4 
SUBMARINE 
LAND HERE 


VENIZELOS 
LANDS AT 
RHODES 
MAR. 13 


RHODES 


OF VENIZELOS 


‘ 
8 FIRST REFUGE 
‘ 
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a PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 
SET UP BY REBELS 
WITH VENIZELOS AT 


HEAD. MARS to MAR Il 
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REVOLUTION IN GREECE 


Greece has returned to 
normal conditions after the 
recent short-lived revolu- 
tion. Communications by 
telegraph, sea and air have 
been restored, and the cur- 
few. removed. About 300 
rebels are being tried by 
court-martial. M. Venizelos 
(left) who headed the revolt 
has taken refuge on Italian 
territory, but all his pro- 
perty in Greece has been 
confiscated. On March 13, 
there were celebrations 
throughout Greece’ in 
thanksgiving for the cessa- 
tion of civil war 
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GERMANY REPUDIATES VERSAILLES 


On March 16, the German Government announced to representa- 
tives of the world’s Press that conscription was to be introduced 
throughout the country. This constitutes a final repudiation of 
the Treaty of Versailles (above). On March 17, leading members 
of the Government and thé services attended a military ceremony, 
(right) held in the Prussian Opera House to commemorate the 
soldiers who perished in the Great War. The gathering was 

addressed by General Blomberg, the Minister of Defence ” 


FRANCE VERSUS GERMANY AT FOOTBALL 


On March 17, in Paris, Germany beat France at soccer by three goals to one. 
The rival captains are seen here exchanging greetings before the match 


suis 


J Dr. RINTELEN, late Austrian Minister in Rome, has been 
_ sentenced to imprisonment for life by the Military Court 
in Vienna for his part in the Nazi revolt of last July 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION IN MECCA 


While the King of Arabia and the Crown Prince were fulfilling a 
ritual circumambulation of the holy Kaaba (left) in Mecca they 
were attacked by three men with daggers. All three assailants were 
shot by the King’s guards and the King and his son were unhurt 
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Grouping of houses in an ideal village 


THE LISTENER 


By courtesy of the G.IW IR, 


V. illage Life Today 


Part of a Discussion between GRAHAM CASTLE and G. M. BOUMPHREY 


RAHAM CASTLE: Assuming that we’ve gota really 
enlightened Rural District Council, how far can it go 
towards securing a good village? 

.G. M. Boumpurey; Not far, in my opinion, as the 
law stands at present. ‘Though, #f 7t’will, it can do quite a lot 
towards stopping the worst sort of village development. In the 
first-place, if it’s enlightened it presumably does prepare a 
Town Planning Scheme (if it doesn’t the County Council has 
now the power to step in). One flaw here is that as the law 
stands at present, only land where development appears likely 
can be included. So that a District Council is always faced with 
the possibility of a burst of unexpected building.outside the 
planned area. However, inside the area it has some control. It 
can control to a certain extent the elevations’ and material of 
new buildings—the. appearance, in fact. We have to assume 
here, by. the way, that the local panel of architects, who would 
presumably advise the Council on this, are equally enlightened 
and the Tribunal—or sort of final Court of Appeal set up under 
the scheme—both fairly large assumptions. Granting all this; 
you. would think you could build the perfect village, wouldn’t 
you? But could you? I think not—at any rate from the point of 
view of appearance. What is the typical feature that runs 
through practically all the best English villages left? A sort of 
cosiness; a haphazard intimacy, very often a blend of houses 
of different sizes, mostly set close together: many of them set 
right on the road, few of them with more than a yard or two of 
garden in front. This is the sort of village our ideal District 
Council would find it difficult, if not impossible, to build. The 
whole trend of town-planning legislation is towards open 
development, little houses in pairs or at most in fours, set well 
back from the road, twelve to the acre—twelve to the acre 
because that’s healthy, because that gives amenities. In other 
words, Castle, that ideal village would be a slice of garden 


suburb! But let’s get to village life itself. Do you think most 
people would be happier living in a village? 

CASTLE: I’m not sure that a good many of them would. After 
all, village life is very individual. We have to get on with all 
sorts and conditions of people. In a town you can pick your 
friends, and you have a pretty wide range. In a village you must 
be friendly with everybody, which is a good deal harder. At the 
same time, I think it’s very good for us. It helps us to see the 
other fellow’s point of view and makes us more tolerant and 
patient. Quite frankly, in many villages it’s dull—deadly dull. 
But there are others where life is as full as anyone could woat it. 
Urban civilisation as we have it today seems to me a civilisation 
in which you pay to have things done for you. We are creating 
a race of people who are like blotting-paper—merely absorbent. 
Now the countryside has always had a tradition of doing things 
for itself. We play our own cricket and football and skittles and 
many of us act our own plays and sing in our own village choirs. 
This seems to me one of the really precious things we want to 
save at all costs. What’s more, I think we want a really 
constructive effort not merely to save it, but to develop it. 

Boumpneety: Yes. I suppose that is being menaced to a great 
extent by the way the town and the village are getting closer 
together—the towns sprawling farther and farther out into the 
country, the village getting linked up to the town by local ’bus 
services. That’s one of the new tendencies of village life we 
ought to take into account. I suppose the motor *bus /as 
affected village life a lot. It makes it so easy for people to get 
into the town and visit the shops. Do you find they are coming 
to lean more and more on the town for amusement, Castle? 

CASTLE: I think the influence of the motor bus. can be over- 
emphasised. It certainly affects very vitally villages which are 
within a twelve-mile radius of some big town, and this applies 
to’a great many, but by no means to all. When you get farther 


vt 


: ae tees ‘ ae 
<ay enn? this i it Picci affect things : very Seat econ the | 


ae, sa fares make journeys by ’bus too expensive for the average. agri- 


a a cultural Jabourer. You must remember that he only gets 308. a 
week, and if he and his wife go into town on the ’bus it’s going to 
make a very big hole in his weekly wages. ; 
on As you know, I am the, Secretary of a body with a most ca 
‘fortunate name. It is called the Rural Community Council. The 
wen greater part of our work is to develop in the countryside music 
_ and drama and all sorts of intellectual interests. 


BouMPHREY: What do you think village life ought to be, the - 


sort of thing you would desire to create if you had your way? 
CASTLE: First of all, I think every village ought to have a 
village hall, a community centre where all can meet and from 
which none is excluded. And there is no reason why every village 
shouldn’t have such a hall, for you can get a lot of help towards 
its building from the Carnegie Trustees through the Rural Com- 
munity Councils. The Hall would be run by a Committee of 
Management, representing every organisation in the village. 
Then I think every village ought to have-the chance of playing 


plenty of games—not only a playing field, but other things as_ 


well. The cricket and football teams only take up a very limited 
number, and those only men. I should like to see a tennis club 
and a hockey club, and I should specially like to see a village 
bowls club, where those who are past cricket and football, and 
want to keep their figures, could spend happy summer evenings, 
And I do think we ought to do something to provide bathing 
pools in villages where there isa decent river or stream, and that 
applies to most villages. | j 

Then I should like to see some form of artistic expression 
taken up by the village, either music or drama or both. It’s 
tragic to think that song, which was such a characteristic of the 
village of Tudor England, has so largely gone from the country- 
side, Here and there you find villages where music is still a living 
_ tradition, and they are nearly always happy villages. Then I 
pot know one village drama team that has played more than twelve 
' Shakespeare plays, and I’m perfectly certain that not only the 
players, but the village are the richer for it. The expression of 
the emotions in some form of art seems to me a necessary part of 
‘ human life. Education has confined itself too largely to the train- 


faculties. People always get the cold shivers when you talk about 


culture, but it’s: really quite a human thing. We’ve neglected it, © 
and so we’re paying the penalty by the two outstanding charac- - 


teristics of the age—sentimentalism and sensationalism. It’s just 


because we’ve starved the emotional life that these flourish as — 


they do,‘Man’s emotional nature will be satisfied aid a hungry 
man is not too nice about what he feeds Othe \ 


Then I think something ought to be done in every "illage 
for those who want to use their brains—and they’re a much ~ 
larger number than most people suppose. There’s a village on 


the borders of Gloucestershire called Bledington, of less than 


ite four hundred inhabitants. It may surprise. you to know that 


yume he throughout this winter there has been a series of lectures on 
the Industrial Revolution, organised in that village by the 
Workers’ Educational Association, the average attendance at 


> at Bledington is happening i in dozens of villages in Gloucester- 
_ shire, and could happen i in more. These classes of adult people 
studying subjects in which they are interested are of enormous 
value to the village. They create cultivated and reflective minds, 

and provide the natural leaders of village opinion. 


his stock should be raised in order to get the best result. Yet 


* re a oe 3-5 toe 
Hampshire cottage before and after reconditionin 


- part of England, and when they are pulled down they can never 


_ materials are sound and the buildings | are honest, they will fit - 


ing of the mind and not enough to culture of man’s emotional . into.the landscape in course of time, just as the Tudor cottages A 


no more than that appalling pink. Do you realise that colour 


which ‘has been between thirty and forty people. What happens ~ 


_ man who runs the garage is a good mechanic, eben: 
at I should like every village to have i its Women’ $s Inetirere, The i 


knows what i is meant oy hae rations, | ‘and the sees w 


thousands. of cases the rearing of the wretched baby is lefi 
Se to tradition and the light of nature—which in 1 ai 
_ instances is pretty dim. 

In Gloucestershire ' we ‘ee! ig id 
a little Travelling ‘Health 
Exhibition, organised by the 
Rural Community. ‘Council, ~ 
which tours the village from 
time to time. It has a series of — 
exhibits, of food, clothes, teeth | 
and suchlike things, and there lp 
are talks and films. It has 
_ proved popular as well as valu- — 
able. Country women are just — < 
as quick and as keen tolearn 
_ how to bring up their children _ 
_ inthe healthiest mannerasare 
_ town mothers, and most of a 

‘them are a jolly. a. mote . * 
CP.RE. _ successful. ; aaa 

. Then. again, I eae some- 
: thing ought to be done about — 
ones, I wish more use were made of the Rural Workers Hous- 
ing Act 1926, by which old cottages can be reconditioned, and 
brought up to twentieth-century standard. 

BoUMPHREY: I suppose people don’t know about eon 
where they do most local authorities are very sticky in applying 
it. If an owner is going to do more than £50 worthofrepairsto 
bring a farm worker’s cottage up-to-date, he can get a grantof ~ 
two-thirds of the money, up to £100, half from the Ministry of a 
Health and half from the Local Authority, and he can borrow — 
the rest from the Local Athority_ at 4 per cent., so he need pay 
out nothing. All he’s got to do is to guarantee that he won’t 
let the cottage to anyone but a farm worker or someone of the 
same standing for twenty years, and won’t raise the rent by 
more than 3 per cent. on his own contribution. For some © 
reason, local authorities seem to think they are helping the — 
landlord; actually the farm labourer gets all the benefit—and_ : 
probably a nice old cottage is given a new lease of life. 

CasTLE: We don’t want to lose our old cottages: They are a 


be replaced. But we don’t want to get sentimental about them, © 4 
After all, houses are for people to live in, and that they shouldbe 
able to live healthy lives in them should be the first standard by 
which they are judged. One hears a good deal of disapproval a 
expressed of Council houses, much of which seems tomemerely __ 
stupid. They are not disapproved of because they are bad or : 
ugly: as a general rule they are well-designed and built. They 
are simply condemned because they are new. I don’t think we 
‘should be afraid of quite modern houses and cottages being ~~ 
built in our villages. If the design is good in itself and the 


have done. © es 

- Boumpurey: Here again a little insistence by aca suihernion 
‘on proper materials can make all the difference. Even asbestos - 
roofing tiles can be got in quite good colours for very little or 


was put on the market because it was supposed to leok nice—and ~ 
‘people bought them for that reason? The natural grey isn’t half ~~ 
as bad. And any asbestos tile looks far better if the corners are 
just clipped a little: you get quite a good effect of texture—and _ 
lose that cardboard look. Then bright red bricks: you canactually — 
“save money by colour-washing them. The upkeep cost is very 
‘smiall in the country, where the air is clean, and think of the gain 
in appearance. Corrugated iron is the one stuff it’s hard to know 
“what to do with. And it is so cheap: you can’t blame : 
“hast” t much Seen | for) ae it. But just compare 


‘one ead eee aa rs 
‘from villages. I look on them as a great asset to. 
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village is all the better because he is there. I shouldn’t like to say 
that the village is more picturesque, but I don’t know that I’m 
very keen about the sort of ideas which are represented by the 
word ‘picturesque’. It rather suggests leaking thatched roofs and 
insanitary cottages, and that dreadful form of timber construc- 
tion known as ‘rustic work’. The hideous corrugated-iron sheds 

_ we so often see labelled ‘garage’ in villages today will give way 
to something better. In nine cases out of ten, as you say, they 
are due to the fact that the owner hasn’t the capital to build with 
anything else. It may be, too, that he hasn’t very much taste, but 
if things develop as we hope, he will have both in a few more 
years’ time. 

Boumpurey: I hope to Heaven you’re right. I don’t believe 
myself that we shall ever succeed in forcing a respect for beauty 
on the country from above by legislation—even if I thought the 
average local authority was the safest channel, which I don’t. It 
isn’t until nearly every man and woman in our villages takes an 
interest in the look of their surroundings that we shall get a 
natural improvement—and that’s the only sort worth having. 
Most of the towns are so uniformly awful that we don’t notice 
them: our senses are blunted. But the villages are different; they 
still hurt. But go on about your perfect: village, Castle. 

CasTLe: Next I think we want plan. We don’t want houses 
strung out, but grouped. I think in a village of any size where 
electricity is available, it ought to be lighted at night, at any rate 
when there is no moon. 

And I’m sure you will agree with me that something must 
be done, and done soon, to conserve and develop village water 
supplies. Another great problem we are up against is the dis- 
posal of refuse. Now that we live so largely on canried foods— 
and I see no earthly reason why we shouldn’t—there’s the 
dreadful problem of what to do with the cans. I think the Rural 
District Council will have to take this matter up quite seriously 
in the near future, and provide for the collection and disposal 
of refuse, just as they do in towns. 

I think, too, that in a village of any size some effort should be 
made to do something for the adolescent boys and girls, either 
by means of Clubs or Scouts and Guides. 

And every village ought to have its Inn. The Inn has been 
from time immemorial the social club of the village, and it ought 
to remain so: A well-conducted Inn is-an asset to any village, and 
a village which has a good landlord, a good parson and a good 
schoolmaster has the three men which matter most to its happi- 
ness and well-being. I can find no valid reason for the modern 
prejudice against the Inn. The Inn is not only the home of good 
beer but of good fellowship and good beer today is much too 
expensive for people to drink too much of it, even if they 
wanted to. 

Boumpurey: I’m with you there. But if we’re going to start 
talking about beer, there’s no knowing where we'll end up. We 
must get back to our subject—town-planning, or rather, village- 
planning. 
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Now, I think I see my way towards fitting together a nice 
little jig-saw here. You want to see a fuller village life, Castle—a 
greater variety of inhabitants. You implied, though you didn’t 
put it in these words, that you couldn’t run successfully a village 
manned entirely by agricultural labourers and retired colonels. 
You want all sorts. We agree that the old self-supporting 
self-sufficient ‘village has gone for ever, but we want to get 
back one of its best features—its variety of interests. Many 
of the little luxuries of village life which you called for cost 
money—and there isn’t too much of it about in agriculture at 
pros ;nt. 

Now, just see how nicely that all fits on to what we discovered 
about suburban life a fortnight ago. We found that suburban 
growth was slowly strangling the towns inside, and that it wasted 
the lives and wages of its inhabitants by making them travel a 
long way to and from work. The suburb was all right, from its 
own point of view only—not from that of the towns, if it had its 
own industries for its own people. But, regarded from every 
other point of view, the small satellite town in the country was 
so much better as to be almost essential. Something must be 
done to take the pressure off the towns; something must be done 
to revitalise the villages. Isn’t the answer, or part of it, obvious? 
I can just hear the scream that is going up—What, industrialise 
our villages!’ And I think, with proper safeguards—arid to a 
limited extent only—you will agree with me that the answer is 
‘Yes’. The grid has come to bring power; motor transport solves 
the other great difficulty. Isn’t it time some of our country folk 
came back from the towns? They have been away a long time, 
getting on for a hundred years, and the change hasn’t been good 
for them. I’m not suggesting that we turn our villages into 
satellite towns. Sooner or later we shall have to build those. A 
hundred of them with 50,000 inhabitants each will only take 
half the people that have got to be rehoused within the next 
twenty years. Isn’t there room for a few more in our villages? 
What I would suggest is that villages lay themselves out to 
attract two or three, or perhaps more, suitable industries—and 
there must be few villages that aren’t suited to anything but 
agriculture. They can offer low rates and rents, and healthier, 
happier workpeople than the towns. They can gain a fuller life 
and a safer future by putting their eggs in more than one basket. 
The great danger is-to their surroundings—and here town- 
planning should be able to safeguard them. The industry of the 
future is not going to be like the industry of the past. The grid 
should be able to’abolish smoke in all but a few trades. Town- 
planning, as I have said, is at present a very faulty instrument, 
administered through very imperfect channels. One sometimes 
feels that in the towns the work in front of it is almost beyond 
human powers; but in the villages surely it ought to be able to do 
something? Its greatest fault is its insistence under present 
legislation on open development. That must be changed. We’ve 
turned our suburbs into jmitation villages—for Heaven’s sake 
don’t let’s turn our villages into imitation suburbs. 


Sidney L, Pitcher 


Incongruous neighbours: old cottage and new bungalow on the outskirts of Savernake forest 
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‘Problems of the ‘Painter of 1935 


A Discussion between ERIC NEWTON and EDWARD WADSWORTH 


RIC NEWTON: I am glad to have an opportunity of 
talking to a practising artist of the modern school, and 
especially to one who has painted both representational 
and non-representational pictures. I have always liked 
immensely your pictures of ships and marine objects, but I must 
confess I felt a little disturbed when I saw that you had started 


Composition, by Edward Wadsworth 


painting abstract pictures. You may have heard me say in earlier 
talks that, though painting can dispense with the representation 
of actual things, I always think it loses some of its appeal when 
it does so, and the search for pure harmony of line and colour 
(which, mind you, I admire) is only one half of art. I think the 
Victorian pictures, with their reliance on pure representation and 
a leaning towards anecdote, erred on the side of literature; but 
modern artists, like yourself, who dispense with this literary 
element, are erring on the side of 
music. A typical Victorian picture 
may have been like a short story, 
but I suggest that a typical abstract 
painting of today is like a minuet. I 
should like to hear your justification 
for this swing over in the direction 
of music. 

EpwaARD WADSWORTH: Why do 
you drag in music? Personally I am 
glad you do, because I think that 
the analogy between music and 
painting is a good one. Admittedly 
one deals with time and the other 
with space, but that only means 
for the listener or spectator that in 
the one case the music moves and 
the ear remains stationary, whereas 
in the second case the picture re- 
mains stationary, and the eye moves, 
or should do so if the composition 
is a lively one. In music, what you 
would call the human appeal is 
created xsthetically; that is, by the 
relationship of phrases and rhythms, 
the rising and falling of sounds, by 
repetition, development, counter- 
point and so on; in fact, by an 
infinite variety of musical form. Why 


cannot this conception be extended to painting? Is that asking 
too much? Iam quite willing to listen to a symphony by 
Beethoven, a tone poem by Strauss, or a work by the late Gustay 


Holst as music. But when you attach what you would call human | 


or literary labels to these works, such as ‘Eroica’, “Till Eulen- 
spiegel’, or ‘Planets’, I become confused, because you are 
dragging in something—a literary 
idea—between me and the music. 

However, to return to painting, 
the modern artist, by not insisting 
too much on literary subject matter 
as such, or even by leaving it out 
altogether, wishes not to confuse 
you, or flatter you, by dragging in 
any other appeal than, to use your 
own words, ‘what is entirely con- 
tained in the work of art itself’. 
Robert Schumann said ‘Only when 
you understand the form will the 
spirit become clear to you’. Today 
we say, “The form is the spirit’, No 
ted herrings, and no sugar on the 
pill. 

NEWTON: You tempt me to reply 
that if you regard art as a pill, I can 
see no reason why we shouldn’t have 
a little sugar to help it down. But 
seriously, I think you push analogy 
between music and painting too far. 
In theory I admit it’s perfectly 
possible for a painter to use shapes 
and colours in exactly the same way 
as a. composer uses sounds and 
rhythms, but I regard representation 
in painting not as something brought 
in to. confuse the spectator, but as 
something which helps the spectator 
to get into contact with the painter’s pictorial thought: In other 
words, I think the subject of a picture is like a peg on which he 
hangs his esthetic message. Remove the peg and the message’ 
falls to the ground. 

WapsworTH: Well, let it fall to the ground—and then 
contemplate it while it is there. I think that it might look more 
ample and mysterious on the ground than on the peg. What 
I want you to understand is that the artist is concerned primarily 
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with pictures and not with facts; not with pegs, but with 
relationships of form on a flat surface, with what Herbert Read, 
in fact, calls ‘visual comfort’. Facts may be used as a stimulus 
to the painter or he may use relationships of forms and colours 
which have apparently no reference to any known facts, but 
which are the outcome of his visual experience: and it is this 
visual experience which makes him different from men who 
have mathematical, musical, or book-keeping experience. 

NEwTON: Yes, that phrase ‘visual comfort’ rather brings me 
to what I want to say. After all, we are dealing, aren’t we, not 
with the artist as a man having a bit of fun with paint and canvas, 
but as a man trying to ‘get something across’ to the public, 
and visual discomfort is what the average spectator seems to 
feel when he is brought face to face with the more extreme 
forms of abstract art. Whose visual comfort are you referring to? 
The artist’s or the spectator’s? 

Wapswortu: Both, of course. ‘Visual comfort’ only means 
order—in fact, a 
place for every- 
thing and every- 
thing inits place. 
I don’t mean 
necessarily ‘tidi- 
ness’, but order, 
perhaps even the 
order of ‘untidi- 
ness’. 

NEWTON: Yes, 
but after all, the 
proof of the pud- 
ding is in. the 

- eating. I have 
met lots of peo- 
ple who say that 
the artist ought 
to adapt himself 
to the taste. of 
the public—or, 
at. any rate, to 
the capacity of 
the public. to 
understand him. 
After all I sup- 
pose you, as an 
artist, would 
rather have your 
workunderstood 
by the average 
man than pre- 
sent him with 
something he can’t make head or tail of? 

WADSWORTH: Yes; but there is, of course, a good deal of the 
average man (I hope) in myself, even if I am an artist—and 
therefore I must assume that a few average men understand 
what Iam saying—and I know they do. You are suggesting that 
the artist has got to find out what the public likes and then 
provide it: but I maintain that the artist is not a caterer, Can you 
tell me in this connection, why it is that in other spheres of life, 
in astronomy, surgery, philosophy, science and economics, 
men are going ahead and making new discoveries, and not only 
making them, but being applauded for doing so; whilst in the 
arts mew discoveries are always suspect? The ‘man-in-the- 
street? knows what he likes’ and thinks he is right in liking 
certain pictures;~but face to face with Einstein’s theories he 
would have to admit that his own personal taste was irrelevant 
and he would give Einstein the benefit of the doubt. He will 
never give the artist the benefit of the doubt. 

Newton: I really can’t regard the painting of pictures as a 
form of scientific research. a admit that research is a part of 
every artist’s job, but it isn’t his whole job.) The scientist is a 
searcher for truth; he is always trying to extract a new bit of it 
out of the universe. The artist is a creator. They are doing quite 
different things. - 

Wapswortu: I don’t agree with you. As I see it, the artist is 
trying to do exactly the same as the scientist—as you put it, 
‘trying to extract.a new bit of truth out of the universe’, The 
scientist deals with truths in the physical and material universe, 
and the artist in the realm. of the spirit. But I do agree with you 
that the proof of the is in the eating, and the abstract 
painting, like the bee: téak, is a contrivance whose function it is 

to satisfy some material or spiritual appetite in us. The question 
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is, does it or doesn’t it? And have we the appetite to be satisfied? 
Natural forms are material forms, and it follows that a picture 
from which recognisable natural forms are eliminated is less 
material than one that is composed wholly or partly of them. 


When you began this series of talks you referred frequently to 
the question of illusion. Now perspective is one of the devices for 
creating the illusion of the third’ dimension. It is a very material 
device and we all know that it is a fraud, because it is based on 
the theory that parallel lines meet on the eye level—trailway lines 
for instance. You and I know that railway lines do not in fact 
meet at that point; they only appear to do ‘so: it is all illusion and 
the painter nowadays feels he is at liberty to use it or not. Hence, 
in a modern picture, we are free to regard the background, for 
example, quite frankly as a background. The background of all 
music is silence, and the modern painter seems to require a 
spatial silence for his compositions. We are creaturés of habit and 
because our material eye is accustomed to illusion we are apt to 
goon demanding 
itin pictures; but 
can we not train 
our eye and that 
part of the brain 
which the eye 
informs to the 
same extent as 
we have already 
trained our ears? 
We all know that 
when we gotoa 
concert hall we 
leave our mate- 
rial ears outside 
with. our um- 
brellas, and ~if 
anyone rustles a 
programme in 
our vicinity dur- 
ing the perform-< 
ance of music 
our spiritual or 
musical ear is 
offended and we 
become an- 
noyed. Most 
people’s eyes are 
not yet trained 
to this degree of 
sensitiveness, 
but is it too 
much to ask of a 
spectator of an abstract picture that he should try to respect 
his eye as much as he does his ear? In the appreciation of pictures 
we want to be able to ‘hear the pin drop’. He might begin by 
letting the picture look at him, instead of he himself looking at 
the picture. 

NEWTON: What exactly do you mean by that? 

WADSWORTH: I mean that he should be conscious of the 
radiation of visual vitality from the picture, even though he is 
not looking at it, in the same way that he is conscious of the 
radiation of heat from a stove though he may have his back to it. 
In other words, the eye ought to be as susceptible to pictorial 
temperatures as the body is to physical temperatures. By getting 
the picture subconsciously into his skin, as it were, he would 
realise that it is possible to present an equivalent for natural 
forms which, I suggest, may be emotionally all the more intense 
because direct material association is absent. 

NEWTON: Well, here we have two of your own pictures, one 
representing a harbour with boats, water, hills and so on; the 
other a surface of canvas—interesting enough as pure form and 
colour—but suggesting nothing I can recognise. Now, both 
these pictures are based on the same search for fine form and 
satisfying interrelation of shape with shape and mass with mass, 
but the harbour picture gives me far more pleasure than the 
other because it gives me a connecting link with your mind: I 
somehow get into contact with you when I look at it. But the 
abstract picture leads me into a cul-de-sac. I admit the harmonies 
of line and colour. I can tune in to them all right. But they 
don’t get me anywhere. They please my senses, but they are 
too apart from my life, from the deeper layers of my appetite, 
to satisfy me. The harbour picture satisfies my eye just as much 
as the abstract picture does, but it satisfies my mind as well, 
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richer and finer thing. : 


‘ 


ca ap eal edie ; ; 
pela it has a Vesa appeal, and that makes it to mea an 1 


WapsworTH: Well, that is your own personal reaction to the 
two pictures. I agree that, externally, from the visual point of 
view, that is, both pictures are equally satisfactory: there is 


nothing harsh or crude about either of them. But when you say 


that the harbour satisfies your mind as well as your eye, I would 
say that the abstraction leads you on a journey of the spirit— 
and the end of that journey is not in sight. When the mind is 
satisfied the imagination is at rest, and it seems to me that, in 


the harbour picture, I have arrested your imagination. Now 


‘the harbour picture was painted twelve years ago and the 
abstract one three years ago, so I suppose I can be quite im- 

personal about both works; and what strikes me at once about 
_ the two pictures is that the harbour is less animated than the 
abstraction. Let me explain rather more precisely. 


The harbour is a statement of certain facts—ships, hills, 
water, and so on. These material shapes have been selected and 
arranged wilfully to create a rhythmic balance, which, neverthe- 
_ less, looks like a harbour. The shapes are used descriptively and 
we can all recognise what they are; but the individuality of the 
separate shapes is limited by the fact that they do represent 
ships and hills, etc. It is the arrangement rather than the shapes 
themselves which gives the picture its vitality. In the abstrac- 
tion I feel that the various shapes have in themselves more life 
of their own and their movement is inevitable and urgent. The 
two central dark shapes are flying upwards—lightly, easily, but 
persistently. The rather ponderous white shapes against which 
they are silhouetted in movement are of heavier character and 
move more slowly, whilst the globular grey form behind them 
seems to be aware of its independence. The black ribbon 
stretching out elastically is already beginning to form the outline 
of a new shape—not yet solidified. Things are happening. This 
feeling. of inevitability and urgency is stimulating and exciting, 
whereas the harbour picture could better be described as a 
pleasant reminiscence. In short, the abstract picture contains 
more mystery and less finality. It appeals to the Imagination. 
The harbour to the Memory. 


NEWTON: Painting that tries to dispense with illusion on the 

plea of appealing to the imagination rather than to the memory 
is altogether too puritan for my taste. Yes, that’s the word I’ve 
been looking for—Puritan. All this talk of no sugar on the pill. 
Cromwell’s Puritans tried to take the sugar off the religious 
pill and you modern Puritans are trying to take the sugar off the 
artistic pill; It’s a matter of temperament. I suppose I have a 
sweeter tooth than you. This picture by Léger is a good instance 
of the unsweetened-pill outlook. I’d like to hear what you have 
to say about it. 
_ WapswortH: I feel that one of the characteristics of Léger is 
his ability to express the dynamic. It is unfortunate that the 
reproduction is only in black and white, because colour plays 
such an important part in evoking this quality of energy. Now, 
in this particular work of Léger there is a definite movement or 
progression of interest laterally from left to right. On the left- 
hand side of the picture, the nervous and excited, scroll forms 
are contrasted with the weight of the key-ring and its solid back- 
ground which forms, as it were, a curtain drawn back to disclose 
two rather suave figures in gentle movement. The rather por- 
 tentous dynamic qualities on the left disperse themselves and 
are resolved into a lively grace. The whole is controlled by the 
rhythm of the arabesque, and is held together in unity by the 
common denominator shared by practically all the forms of the 
picture, namely, the idea of waviness or undulation. One is 
conscious of vibration. 


_ Newton: Yes, that’s quite clear. I certainly feel that the 
' picture has that quality of energy quite apart from anything it 
Sets out to represent or suggest. And, talking of the things 
modern art is in the habit of representing, I hope you won’t 


mind if I change the subject rather abruptly and ask you’ 


another question. I have often felt that modern art in general 
has shown a tendency to indulge in trivial subjects which robs 
it of much of its human appeal; where Giotto would paint 
nothing less impressive than a Crucifixion, Cézanne is content 
with three apples and a napkin. Do you think such art can, in 
the long run, have as profound an effect on the public? 


- WapsworTH: Are you asking me whether I consider Giotto 
a more important figure in the world of art than Cézanne? If 
SO, yes, I do; but not because he has painted Crucifixions. I find 
in all his work that I have seen a richness of i invention, and an 
insistence on form which is so powerful that one is moved 
irrespective of the subject-matter. You suggest that apples are 


~ 


; the apple in the Cacn of Eden, ie frite of t 
ledge, was the subject-matter of a very _marvellous ‘story. 


necessarily expressed because the scene depicted illustrates the 


napkin is better than a bad picture of the Crucifixion. By ‘good’ — 
I mean, of course, that the interplay of the parts of the picture - 


_ vital to the past. The past has solved its own problems, always 


argument. Here it is: 


why not of a few marvellous paintings as well? Why despise 
‘Two apples and a napkin may contain more spiritual teach 
than a Crucifixion—in my opinion. Religious feeling is not 


stories of the Bible, and a good picture of two apples and a 


must shave that rightness and inevitability which we find in = 
that we call good—the Good. j 

NEwTON: I suppose all that is perfectly true, and *he on 
thing the artist of today can do is to wait until the public of 
tomorrow learns how to ‘tune in’ to him. 

Wapswortu: ‘Tuning in’ immediately suggests the question 
of wavelengths. Obviously the listener must receive on the same» 
wavelength as the sender sends; and is not the trouble today _ 
that so many people are trying to get the signal and failing, 
because they are not on the right wavelength? Trying to get the 
National Programme on the Regional wavelength? The aim of 
painting is the same today as it has always been, namely, the 
animation of surfaces by forms and colours. The aim is the 
same, but the picture looks different because today we live in 
1935. We are not concerned with the problems which were so 


with a little bit of an eye to the future, and we must do the 
same. The only permanent thing in life is change. ; 

To conclude, I should like to read you a quotation from Keats, 
written in a letter in 1818, which seems to me relevant to our: 


‘Now it appears to me that almost any man may, like the 
spider, ‘spin from his own inwards his own airy Citadel: the 
points of leaves and twigs on which the spider begins her work 
are few, and she fills the air with a beautiful circuiting. Man 
should be content with as few points to tip with the fine Web— 
of his Soul, and weave a tapestry empyrean full of symbols for 
his spiritual eye, of softness for his spiritual touch, = es we 
his wandering, of distinctness for his luxury’. nae 
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The Cuala Press of Dublin (133 Lower Baggot Street) has 
started a new series of Broadsides, edited by W. B. Yeats and — 
F. R. Higgins. Like the previous series, which was eagerly col-_ 
lected by connoisseurs, this one will present both modern poems 
and old songs and ballads, with hand-coloured illustrations, and 
music. The February broadside, for instance, has Yeats’ “The: 
Wicked Hawthorn Tree’ set to music by Arthur Duff, with an. 
illustration by Victor Brown; and that delightful eighteénth 
century ballad, “The Groves of Blarney’, (including HS PAM 
conceit: 

Bold Neptune, Caesar, Nebuchadnezzar, : 

Standing stark naked in the open air) Hg s 
with its original tune and an illustration by Eileen Peet. Three: ; 
hundred copies of each number will be printed, and for a 
subscription of 32s., paid in advance, the set of twelve will be. 
sent, post free, as they appear each month, to any address in. 
Ireland or Great Britain. A hundred of the copies will be reserved 
for sale, on completion of the set, at two guineas, in specially 
ballads volumes, with an essay by the editors on Irish Songs. ane: 

allads. : 
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With a maternal image; with autumnal ease 

Of the trees’ surrender, wind in the living trees; 
With a river’s tidal flush and the slow fall 
Of a burden to the sea; I am that tall. 

I have that measure, notch in the wall. 


Measure not love and the joy that eye gives eye ¥ 
When the boughs’ jet fingers calm the winter sky. eo 
For the lover’s laughter changes in this bed; ; 
Green leaf is dead; all, back to the sre is dead. 
Measure not love, the heart, the head. 


With a mother’s eye choose this, the joy of the fese,” 
The sweet kiss and the end’s sharp accent; tenderness 
Is the knowing of the loss, the season’s quiet break. : 
What your hand has made, your heart must take and make, 
Dead leaf is loosened and the wind will shake. 

_ JoHN PUDNEY 


_ ISTENERS will, I am sure, tailed that I cannot hore 
¥ answer a hundredth part of the questions they have 
asked: I must try to group them roughly according to 


wor rather than work out a proper answer, which would mean a 
course of lectures instead of a short talk. > 

ue _ Many questions were but obscurely connected with ‘fie 
& lectures—e. g. Where is Hell? In your Church, is Slimming 
_ Sinful? How dare you speak on poverty when belonging to the 
__ richest corporation i in the world? Well, I belong tono such thing, 


) envelope with their question. 

___ Many more questions concerned the existence or nature of 
"God, the soul, or evil: these belong really to the first lecturer. 
But, i briefly remind you that Catholics hold the human 
intelligence to be able to conclude with certainty that God 
exists, is an infinite, unique and eternal Spirit, all-powerful, 
all-wise, all-good; that He created man for a purpose, so that 
‘man is under an absolute obligation to seek to fulfil his end, 
oe and so that to defy God’s law deliberately, so far as he knows 
‘she ‘It, is sin. All this lies open to man’s intellect, and has nothing 
to do with sentiment, nor even with tradition or authority. I 
do not say that all men reach these conclusions, or can do so 
easily, or in the concrete are likely to do so without the help of 
revelation; still less, that the human intellect can comprehend 
_ God, i.e. know Him as He knows Himself; but it can have a 


this by calling it ‘anthropomorphic’, because, of course, it is: 
that merely means that man knows God as a man can know 
a ‘Him, in a human way, buta perfectly true one so far as it goes. 


mes * _ Coming to my own subject, many asked: ‘If Christ is sole 
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.* 


os never heard of Him, or cannot accept Him?’ First: ‘God 


_ wishes that all men should be saved and come to a full know-. 


ledge. of the. truth’ (Gi. Tim. ii, 4). Second, no man can be 
~ eternally lost save by his own fault, 7.c. dying in grave deliberate 


3 _unrepented sin. Third, we do indeed hold that all who are 


= By saved, are saved by the merits of Jesus Christ. Now, first, 
. God sees His Son and His redemptive act in His eternity; 
past, present and future do not enter into that vision as they 
a must into ours. We, then, who know about Christ historically, 
____ are bound to adhere to Him according to the measure of our 
knowledge. Those who, at any period, do not so know Him, 


state of mind such that they would accept Him if they did know 
_ of Him, or appreciate Him, are, we hold, ‘baptised’ by their 


. but are, by the grace of God (which is denied to no man), in a 


___ ‘desire’. “Baptism by desire’ does not mean “desire for baptism’, 


such as an unbaptised man in the desert might have, when 


there was no one to baptise him. It means, a desire such that it - 


baptises him. What does that desire imply? A belief in God; a 


2: recognition that God has revealed His law of right and wrong 


in conscience, with consequent responsibility towards Him; 
and a love of God at least in this sense—that the man regrets 


matter what philosophical blunders a man may make incul- 
_ nouncing the Trinity), or about Christ (as when a good Jew 


_ inculpably misapply his conscience (as when African natives 
- kill their twins), yet if he has acted. true to what he knows, and 
_ repents if he has not done so, he is baptised by his desire and 
_ saved by the merits of Christ. Responsibility i is equally distri- 
_ buted. We, who hold we know how to incorporate ourselves 
___ into Christ and how to remain in Him, are judged by that 
a - knowledge and our corresponding behaviour. Of any individ- 
aS ual who has not that knowledge, it is not for us to judge, but 
God. Lest anyone should imagine that this waters down our 
Creed, I quote what Pius IX (whom no one certainly will 
7 eich: with painimining aogsis) wrote on Religious Indiffer- 


aot nswers to Wares Orton 
2h By: Fr. C. C. MARTINDALE, SJ. 


subject, and even so, to indicate the line of reply. 


and seize the chance of thanking those who maces a stamped 


- true “human knowledge of Him, and nothing is said against: 


Saviour of the world, what of those who died before Him, or 


: x » having offended Him and wishes to be right with him. No 
: r, _pably about God (as when a good Muhammadan dies de- 


' dies firmly rejecting baptism), or however much he may. 


ence, December 9, 1854. After insisting most fost that sal- 
vation is to be found only inside Christ’s Church, he proceeds: 
‘But, none the less, it must equally be held as certain that those 
who suffer from ignorance of the true religion, if that ignor- 
ance be invincible, are not bound by any guilt in God’s eyes 
because of that. But now, who would arrogate so much to 


himself as to say he could assign the limits of such ignorance, 


in view of the nature and variety of peoples, regions, tempera- 
ments and so many other things? No: when, freed from these 
fleshly chains, we shall see God as He is, we shall forthwith 
understand by how close and lovely a bond the divine-mercy _ 
and justice are connected: but so long as we live on earth, 
weighed down by our heavy body which dulls the mind, let 
us hold firmly, from Catholic doctrine, that there is one God, 
one Faith, and one Baptism: to enquire further (as to the fate of 
individuals) were impious’. 

No soul, therefore, has ever been created or ever will be, 
without its full chance of ae nor is God’s grace denied 


to any man. 


Many then asked why so little was ide in the New Testa- 
ment about Christ’s childhood; why so much stress was laid 
on the Virgin Birth and not on Christ’s adult life and preach- 
ing (may I here insist that ‘Immaculate Conception’ does not 
mean Virgin Birth? It is a doctrine concerned with grace and 
original sin, and has nothing to do either with virginity or 
with birth): a few alluded to comparative religion and fairy-— 
tales and begged me to get.out of my swaddling clothes and 
cease paddling in a backwater and indeed to add to these 
acrobatics by swimming down the main stream of modern 
thought and getting in touch with the Man-in-the-Street, a 
gentleman often alluded to.. 

Remember then that the ‘gospels’ essentially are not ‘bio- 
graphies*, ‘lives’ of Christ. They profess to set forth His 
message: their subject-matter, strictly, lies between the Bap- 
tism and the Resurrection inclusively. Moreover, as to the time 
spent by Him quietly at Nazareth there was nothing to be said. 
None the less, the narratives about His birth are in no critical 
way to be contrasted with the rest. They are purely Palestinian 
in language and in flavour: they could not have been invented 
by men living afterwards outside of Palestine. St. Luke, as 
cultured a man as you could wish, and extremely careful, as 
he tells us, to test his sources, yet thought in Aramaic even 
when he was writing Greek. Further, on the one hand, 
Palestine did not invent that sort of story: still less did it take 


‘over stories from the pagans—in fact, its loathing for the 


pagan was almost exaggerated. And on the other, the attempt ~ 
to link up the story of the Nativity with pagan stories about 
portentous births, is out of date. That direction of research 
should by now be blocked. The method of comparison has 
turned, really, into a method of contrasts. In a word—into 
none of the pagan stories does the element of virginity enter: 
most of the tales were obscene: they were not regarded as 
historical; they all have their mythological flavour, which is 
just what the fresh spontaneous narrative of St. Luke has 
nothing of. I add, that Christ’s birth-is not stressed at the 
expense of His life, work, and preaching: but together with 
them forms part of one flow of narrative, and it is quite arbi- 
trary to select the one as truey and the other as mythical. 
There is no critical evidence for doing so: if we do so, it is 
because we are determined to exclude the miraculous wherever 
it is mentioned, a very unscientific procedure. 

As for swimming with the contemporary current of thought, 
if there is such a thing—why should I? Thought in any period 
was once upon a time contemporary and is now scorned by 
intellectual snobs who think they must be right because they 
are now alive. No: there are intellectual fashions just as there 
are fashions in dress; and what fools we should look if we had 
committed ourselves to all that Darwin or Haeckel or the 
Biblical critics of a generation ago used to say, or to what A, 


SES Ce are saying now. As a matte ; 


=e tir better reasons today for saying what they always used to. 
_ But, morally, when has Christianity swum with the stream? his ‘fake or r injuring vou, or again, bells 
Tt never was in such danger as when Christians tended to. Did -as many men are. Great pain, even mental 


; help . . They dig through my hands and my feet... 


. incorporate with. Him, and part of His body, so ia what is towhich' Eng posi did not ec contribute 


_ matters has swung back almost full circ nodox’, bec 3 ~ 
to use a word accompanied mostly with ; a sneer, have actually en it is ‘suffering du to so 


Christ do so? Did the apostles drift down currents? Has any ‘denial of the succours of thought’, such 
nobler man, of my Faith or any other, merely taken his colour anzmia, forexample, prevents your head from wor 
from the moment, or succumbed to the tyranny, or cajolery, need not interfere with a real innermost serenity an 
of what the crowd. was saying? Does that imply that the and. this in its turn thtows a great light on the Cr 
‘orthodox’ are ignorant of what is being said? Of course not. § Very many, again, asked questions about the ri 
If they reject subversive criticism, it is because they think it of our Lord. Apart from what concerns the purely pret 
bad criticism. If I hold, as I do, that the fourth gospel, and endowments of what we call a ‘glorified’ body, all I wish 
also the Apocalypse, were written by St. John, the son of say here—for I cannot provide an entire philosophy of 
Zebedee, is that because I haven’t read—God knows—what and matter and their relationship—is, that we certainl 
can be said against his authorship? One ‘questioner’ was no _ believe that our Lord rose truly and literally from the dea 
questioner; he dogmatised: “The fourth gospel was not written and was thereafter no more in His tomb. Of His body: we can 
by a Jew!’ Well—nonsense. say at least this—that it, as ours shall be, was. ‘completely ; 
But now am I not scorning the poor Man-in-the-Street? I. under the control of the spirit. Even as it is, we see more and — 
hope not. First, those who so often mention him are not he. more how mind can control and even modify the disposition 
He never mentions himself. He is a quiet creature, not out _of matter: and I expect we are far from being able to judge — e 
for ecclesiastical scraps. They write me long, fong letters. He to what extent ‘true body’ is limited to this or ‘that place or | 
would die, as a rule, before writing a letter to anyone. His appearance. But it may be hardly worth saying even that much — 
danger is, that, having an untrained mind, he will easily here. I repeat, the upshot of Christianity is Life, Christ’s life 
accept as true the relics of an out-of-date culture, still served and our sharing in it. One questioner almost truculently asked — 
up to him by the cheaper press. No. Christianity has not to me to state publicly whether I thought that God was the 4 
adapt itself, re-state itself, till it suits contemporary man, originator of all life. Of course: and of all that is. And Christ 
but to do its best to help men; at any period, to suit God. defined His coming thus, ‘Iam come, that they sa have Tife, a 
And it does. Last autumn, I was helping to give Communion and have it more abundantly’ (St. John x, 10). 
to anything between 400,000 and 300,000 men literally inthe . I conclude, then, by recalling that I have ed to nrcgiaeae 
streets of Buenos Aires; and speaking to 120,000 men in the pointers towards a right method of ‘treating these great 
show-ground, if not precisely the streets, of Melbourne,though problems, recalling, too, that my talks, I trust, have not been 
they occupied those, too, in all conscience. There are all sorts ‘controversial’, save in the sense in which Christ is, essentially, 
of men in the street, don’t worry; and in the docks, and in a ‘sign for contradiction’, something that can and will have — 
barracks, who live quite successfully off just what we are told things said about it on this side and on that. Not all were to — 
no more to offer them. -- come to Him, see Him, hear Him, however much they. might : 
As to the second talk, very many indeed asked for an be occupied with Him. St. John’s gospel sets before you — 
explanation of the words of Christ upon the Cross: ‘My God, enduring contrasts—light and darkness, walking and wander- 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ Did Christ despair? ing, truth and falsehood, eternal life and everlasting death. ; 
As I said, those are the first words of Psalm xxii, which, Enough to say that mere controversy, the spirit of controversy, = 
like many a psalm, opens with an expression of extreme the primary desire to upset someone else, will never get you — ct 
abandonment, but continues with a magnificent declaration @2Y distance in these spiritual things. They are far too great 
of unshaken trust in God, and ends by foreseeing the triumph ' for that. Yet when all is said and done, there is no figure in all _ 
of the Sufferer, a triumph shared in by multitudes. If the history about whom you would haye asked so many questions, — 
whole. of the psalm comes to my mind when I hear any of it, OF the sort of question, as you have about. Jesus Christ; and it _ 
still more would it have done so to the mind of any devout is His birth, life, death, resurrection and eternal glory - that L 
Jew, and still more, to our Lord’s. There is here no hint of Was asked to set, ee briefly, once again before Yous, 2 
doubt or of despair, but the affirmation of the opposite. ‘My i 
‘God, my God, look upon me! Why does Thou abandon me? 
_ Depart not from me... for there is none other to 
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The opening series of broadcasts on 7) he Way to God ies een a3 
published by the Student Christian Movement Press (3s. 6d.). 
The first step on the way to God is to answer the question 


they count all my bones . . . But Thou, Lord, keep not Thy ‘What is Man? Mr. J. S. Whale has a comparatively easy ‘task | 


rescue from me; look down on me and help me! -.. Abt at this time of day in disposing of the conventional answers. of 
will tell of Thy name amongst my brethren—in the midst of Scepticism and Materialistic Naturalism. One could wish that 
the multitude will I praise Thee! For . . . He hathnothidden he had gone rather further, and dealt with some other mistaken — 
His face from me; when I cried to Him, He heard me. .. interpretations which appear to be a more serious menace today. 


For Thee, then, is my song in the great Assembly! Allthe ends His insistence upon the essentially spiritual character of human 
of the earth shall give heed to the Lord—I shall live for Him, nature, upon.the fact that man only discovers his true self in 
my children shall serve Him; the Lord shall be proclaimed to the light of his standing with God, does, of course, by implica- _ 
a race that is yet to come; the very heavens shall declare His tion, deny the dangerous fallacies which underlie the attempt = 
righteousness to a people that yet shall arise, a people that the to degrade human personality by reducing man to the level of 
Lord hath fashioned! Such is the swing of the psalm. I add: a mere economic unit, or of a being who derives his spiritual 
our Lord, being (as we have often said) True Man, could and worth from his national or political status. But a rather more _ 
did pray to his Father, praise and thank Him, and also experi- explicit reference to these very present dangers _would have 
ence every human emotion save those which are in any way Strengthened his argument. The Dean of St. Paul’s takes up 
due to sin. the question “Does God Speak?’, and develops the argon ie = 
findin evidence of the Divine in nature, conscience, an 
oc any wate pres sf euirng ua Ey wines of Prophetic penonaes, The aang of te 
» an 
wondering why this was so: or, again, able, even when thus method adopted 4 in tite series, by which the speakers have mor: 


helpless, to thank Him for a share in His Cross, and to see vane 8 x ete ee a oe s ae 
how in the loving Providence of God their pain had been a .ount of metaphysical and ethical argument into 
formative, an active service of Himself and their fellows, a without conveying the impression of overcrow 
privilege in so far as it had helped them to become interiorly interesting innovation in this course is the inse: 
and exteriorly more like Christ. We thank God for this; and  6f each speaker’s series of a talk devoted 
we add as still further encouragement, that we can be not only. gent in by listeners. Reading between tk 
‘like’ Christ, and ‘ in company with’ Christ, but, as St. Paul sympathy for the lecturers in their dealing ‘with some very: 
keeps reminding us, ‘in’ Christ and He in us, By grace we are iar irrelevances. Has there ever been a cast on. 
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The 30 Miles per hour Speed Limit 


Broadcast on March 13 


Te SPEED LIMIT of 30 miles per hour which comes into opera- 


tion next Monday has been imposed by Parliament in an attempt 
to reduce not only the number but the gravity of road accidents. 
_ There is an old saying, ‘It is the pace that kills’, and while it 


is often in the national interest that skilled drivers should demon- 

_ Strate their prowess and the capacity of their machines on the 
_¥acing track or in the air—they even sometimes forfeit their 
lives in the process—on the King’s Highway quite a different 
set of considerations applies. 


In built-up areas, where the speed limit is to prevail, there is 


a concentration of different kinds of road users. In addition to 
_ private motor-cars, there are *buses and sometimes trams; there 


are goods vehicles and handcarts; motor and pedal bicycles; 
pedestrians must frequently cross on their legitimate business 
and children may run into the c#rriage-way at any moment. You 
will not be surprised, therefore, when I tell you that three out 
of every five who are killed are killed in built-up areas, and it is 


for this reason that Parliament selected the built-up areas for 
the experiment to be inaugurated on Monday. Built-up areas 


are those areas in which there is a system of street lighting. 
Local Authorities, who are responsible in their own districts, 
will indicate the entrance to these areas by a red circular sign 
with the figure marked on it; and the exits from these areas by 
a circular sign showing a black bar drawn across a white back- 
ground. Lamp-posts, of course, are the primary indication 
whether or not you are in a built-up area, and it is not too much 
to ask anyone who is in doubt to keep on the safe side. 
Thirty miles per hour is intended to be an absolute maximum. 


_The majority of drivers will continue as heretofore, either 


through force of circumstances or out of a spirit of care, to 
drive more slowly. That minority which previously was in the 
habit of taking risks will not surely be entitled to object to some 
restraint, seeing the purpose we all have in view. A consideration 
of that purpose, which is the saving of life, will be enough to 
‘evoke the voluntary co-operation of my fellow motorists. 

‘It is true that the imposition of a speed limit has the force of 
law and that penalties are attached to its breach, but my sole 
idea in talking with you is to ask you to make this innovation 
a success because you desire to make it a success, voluntarily 
and with understanding and goodwill. To be able to travel at 
‘30 miles per hour is after all not much of a hardship; it is a 
great boon. Because at the moment there is no restriction, many 
of us take a certain pride in getting from place to place in record 
time. We like to proclaim with pride that we have done any 
given journey a little quicker than the average. 

Now if this speed limit results in keeping us constantly 
reminded that there is from a public point of view a difference 
between one speed and another, it will have served a very 
useful purpose. What is the difference? Action in the face of an 
emergency may be swift, but it cannot be instantaneous, however 
clever a driver may be. It takes time to realise the emergency; it 
takes time to put on a brake, and it takes time for the brake to 
work. A car which can be pulled up in 26 feet at 20 miles per 


_ hour would require 104 feet in which to pull up at 40 miles 


per hour with brakes in good order on a dry road. The chances 
of avoiding a sudden obstacle, such as a child stepping in front, 
become less and less as the speed is increased. When you 
remember that there is a net addition of 300 to the number of 
cars on the road every day, you will visualise that our perils 


will grow also, unless we concert measures to check them. 


Speed cannot only cause accidents, but is an actual measure of 


_ their gravity. A man sauntering down the street, reading a news- 


paper, may hit a lamp-post and may receive nothing more than 
a shock or bruise. But if he be walking fast or running, he may 
be badly hurt. A car travelling at 20 miles per hour would hit 
a pedestrian with four times the force of the same car travelling 
‘at 10 miles per hour. Double the speed and you quadruple the 


force of the blow, 


The imposition of a speed limit places a restraint on motorists. 


- In view of the many accidents, involving loss of life and injury, 
I am asking them to accept it in the general interest. Will 


pedestrians and other roadfarers play their part also and use 
es re isa with an added caution and consideration? 
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Some extracts from recent broadcasts 


We must by every means open to us, even at some personal 

inconvenience, attempt to reduce the extent of that bereavement 

and suffering which the casualty lists week by week reVeal. 
Rr. Hon. L. Hore-BeELisHa 


Germany and Conscription 


Broadcast on March 16 


‘THE ANNOUNCEMENT MADE BY HERR HITLER this afternoon puts 
the finishing touch to a process that has been going on for a long 
time in Germany. Conscription does not follow the announce-~ 
ment—the announcement really follows conscription, or semi- 
conscription, which in various forms has been long established in 
Germariy. The technical preparations for universal military ser- 
vice in its present form were well advanced months ago, so it is 
difficult to see what relationship it can have with the very recent 
French law for increasing the term of military service in France. 

The re-armament of Germany is an organic whole. It has been 
going on ever since Hitler became Chancellor, and conscription 
is only a part of it. Nevertheless, Herr Hitler’s announcement is 
rather surprising in at least one respect—on February 3, the 
famous London proposals were signed, and were afterwards 
accepted by Germany as a basis for discussion. They laid down, 
amongst other things, that ‘neither Germany nor any other 
Power, whose armaments have been defined by the Peace 
Treaties, is entitled to unilateral action to modify these obliga- 
tions’. The measures announced by Herr Hitler this afternoon 
represent ‘unilateral action’ of precisely this kind, and so by the 
way, did the German official announcement made only the other 
day that Germany would possess a military Air Force. In other 
words, there has been a partial repudiation of the London pro- 
posals before the negotiations, or even the preliminary discuss- 
ions with Germany have had a chance to begin. 

If we ask why Germany has taken two such steps on the eve of 
negotiations largely devised to meet her claims and to con- 
solidate the peace of Europe as a whole, we can perhaps give two 
answers. First, in the coming negotiations there can hardly be 
any question of reducing Germany’s armaments, but she might 
be asked to stabilise them at their admitted official level, at least 
for some time to come, so that the international competition in 
armaments may not be intensified. Germany would, therefore, 
seem to be determined to achieve as high an official level as 
possible for her armaments well in advance of any settlement. 
Second: there have of late been certain changes in German 
diplomacy. Younger men with strong Nazi convictions have 
been gaining influence—this was particularly so after the plebis- 
cite in the Saar which gave Nazi Radicalism a great stimulus. 
Thus German foreign policy today is largely under the influence 
of men who, haying taken an active part in the Nazi revolution, 
have a certain obduracy and a certain very characteristic prefer- 
ence for actions that might be interpreted as being rather defiant 

In any case, Germany will soon be a great military and aerial 
Power, and it can only be a matter of time before she will be at 
least as strong on land and in the air as France. Indeed the mili- 
tary effectiveness she will have, according to this afternoon’s an- 
nouncement, gives her numerical superiority over France. There 
is also reason to believe that she is dbout to become a consider- 
able Naval Power as well. Two years ago, Germany was. not a 
great Power—today she is, or soon will be. This is a fact that 
cannot fail to influence the entire European situation. 

F. A. VoIct 


‘Henry VIP in Moscow 


Tue Lorp Privy SEAt is to be the first English statesman to visit 
Stalin, but politics have taken second place to the Cinema Con- 
gress, just ended. At this “The Private Life of Henry VIII’ was 
one of the most popular films. And why not? It has been a suc- 
cess in so many countries, why shouldn’t it bein Russia? But on 
the other hand, why should it? It deals almost entirely with the 
affairs of a King and his Queens, which one would hardly think 
suitable for a proletarian public. It is rather astonishing to find 
that the Russians have made a complete change in their own 
films. They used to be all revolutionary themes made properly 
exciting by the most imaginative technical treatment that has 
yet been seen on the screen. But now they aren’t. On the con- 


ie are Sared to seeing Sean of Russian Glaséical novi 


"* > 
and comedies of modern life, so there’s nothing particularly 


shocking about the subject-matter of Henry VIII, after all. 


I think there are three main reasons why they did in fact 
enjoy it, First of all, it is still something of a pleasant novelty for 
them to see foreign pictures at all. In the second place, the 
comedy scenes were absolutely after the audience’s heart. I my- 
self, in my short stay in Moscow, certainly saw nothing to bear 
out the idea that the Russians are a gloomy race perpetually mop- 


ing round samovars, or anything of that sort. In fact, I have never — 
seen audiences more alive to comedy points, and more demon- 
- strative over them. Jokes and situations that I am afraid only 
“amused me very mildly were greeted not only with laughter, but 


with applause. So it is not surprising that the comedy in ‘Henry 
VIII’, when it did not depend entirely on the dialogue, should 
have been appreciated, specially with an actor like Charles 
Laughton to put it over. 

This brings me to the third point, the Russian love of acting 
for its own sake. I knew that the theatre tradition was still very 


- much alive in Moscow, but it was quite a surprise to find it com- 


ing out in the new films. Now one finds obviously experienced 
actors luxuriating in big parts, which I found especially odd 
when I remembered the skilful use that was made of inexperi- 
enced types in the old silent films. But it is in the creation of 


- individual characters that modern Russians are interested, and it 


is easy to see why they like Laughton, with his immense 
emotional range. Finally, although I personally was disappointed 
with the rather unimaginative direction of the new films, I be- 


- lieve that from the purely entertainment point of view there is 
_ serious competition ahead. There seems no reason why Russian 


films shouldn’t ‘before long be doing just as well as English or 


_ American films, abroad that is, where all three languages are 
’ equally foreign. Mr. Alexander Korda may yet find Soviet 
- private lives of Peter the Great or Ivan the Terrible competing 
’ with Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth.. 


STEPHEN HARRISON 


News from Wales 


Broadcast on March 16. 
You CANNOT KEEP the Welsh mountains out of the news. 


' Recently, Snowdon has been asserting its dignity as our highest 
peak. When Sir Michael Duff Asheton-Smith, the young man 


The United States used to worry about a possible short- 
age of timber for building, but the reserves were always. 
underestimated and the discovery of new materials for use in 


building has proved those fears groundless. The Lancashire 
cotton industry used to worry about the possibility of a short- 
age of American cotton. It no longer does so. Estimates of the 
reserves of petroleum made in the past by able geologists have 
always proved too low and the numerous periodical predictions 
of an immediate shortage of crude petroleum invariably have 
been proved wrong. Apart from that it must not be overlooked 


that scientific methods will probably make it possible in the - 


future to obtain a much higher proportion of the oil from each 
pool; that developments in the system of refining petroleum 
will enable a larger amount of refined products to be obtained 
from each gallon of crude. In any case there are alternative 
methods of producing petrol. 

Petrol can now be made from coal by the hydrogenation 
process; in the new plant at Billingham which Imperial Chemi- 
cals Industries, Ltd., is now erecting it is said that, by this 


process, it will be possible to turn each ton of coal into 125 
gallons of first-class petrol. There are, too, the shale oil pro- 


ducts, the by-products from the low temperature carbonisation 
of coal and alcohol. All these alternatives are more expensive, 
at the moment, than petrol obtained from petroleum. But, 
doubtless, the technique i in these rival processes will be con- 
tinuously improved. Agaia, the rapid growth in the demand for 
petroleum products due to the increased use of motor-cars ‘smust 


(Continued from page 473) ; : : Mtoe eo 


lower prices. That would mean that you had taken money from 


this country to avoid some of the mistakes made in other 


halo. Snowdon just ‘sulked and called’ up its storm troops 
winds and the mists—to ‘confound the peo of tus make: 


believe ‘light brigade’. 


the outcome of a Conference t to be held in Loaded on. Maes prs 
Representatives of the Central Welsh Board, the. University — 
Court, and the Federation of Education Committees (Wales and — ae 
Monmouthshire), will discuss the formation of a National — 
Council to control all aspects of education in Wales. We shave 4 
been toying with this idea for some thirty-three years. The “y 
proposals under review were formulated as far back as 1922, 
but no real progress has been recorded since. Certainly the local — 
authorities have not yet examined the scheme, but there does 
not seem to be an articulate national demand for it. Realists 
take the view that Wales can better further its aims, at present, 
at any rate, by pressing for increased delegation of powers to 
the Welsh Department of the Board of Education, rather than _ 
by demanding a State Secretaryship for Wales, an issue always. 
fraught with political and financial difficulties. Wales founded 


_ its first University College upon the pennies of the people— 


agricultural labourers, small tradesmen, and industrial workers 
gave enthusiastic support to the demand for culture, and 
implemented it with contributions from humble means. When 
the nation feels sufficiently about a Council for Education, and 
backs that desire with déeds, its formation will probablya not be 
long delayed. 

Meanwhile, cannot someone inspire a National Council, at 
for educating the rest of the world with regard to Wales’ dis- 
tinctive holiday conditions? Another season is fast approaching, 
but Welsh resorts sadly lack originality i in their publicity. What 


-about a New Deal to catch tourists with the promise of a 
foreign land. A land where everything is delightfully different 


‘ 


and strange. The language, background, atmosphere, food if 
you like, music, humour, scenery, and for ease matter even a salt 
water. a 
‘Go foreign for a real change’ might prove a more effective 
slogan than “Come to ‘Wales, where evesyeaeee is so ee 
Besceyoes : 
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surely slacken off i in the future. At the present time. eB. 
many continental countries, particularly Germany, are seeking 
to make themselves independent of imported petroleum. ‘pro- 
ducts, partly for purposes of national defence and partly in 
order to relieve the pressure on the foreign exchange. Clearly 
we ought to think twice about this conservation idea. 
‘Next there are the difficulties of the high-cost producers who 
demand to be kept in existence. There may be arguments in_ 
special cases for protecting these people from the full impact 
of the competition of the low-cost producer. But this again is a 
dangerous proceeding. It means that the consumer will have to 
pay more than he otherwise would pay. I know it is very 
unfashionable in these days even to mention the consumer; 
but he is still there. Suppose you take steps to keep in the high- 
cost producer and you get a steady succession of discoveries of 
new oil fields which are sufficient to keep everybody going at 


the consumer and given it to the high-cost producer, Pm not 
convinced myself that this is really such a good thing. © 

But now it’s your turn to worry out these things as I have 
been trying to do. Do you think it is safe to rely upon the — 
inventive power of man to find alternatives, and for the world — 
to continue to use up, at an uncontrolled speed, such rapidly 
exhaustible resources as oil? What steps might be taken in 4 : 


countries if suppics of a were operas in the. fatare in 
Great okay é 


f a slow process of evolution, nor does it . 
and definitely expressed desire for, 
s. It is the work of an intelligent minority 

or ame upon the majority. This is be 


a false conception of the nature and ‘behaviour of the 


s an active; homogeneous body with definite tastes and _ 
e expressed desires that have to be ‘satisfied until it 
urs for something | else. How these desires are expressed, 

e public 1 made it eee: for instance, that it was time 


eae can he explained or carried to its s logical cone uborse 
without floundering into. absurdity. 

. There is no good reason why this pernicious legend should be 
allowed to subsist. It has to its account far more failures than 
successes, and the problems it has set up are bristling with diffi- 
culties. ‘These problems are likely to remain unsolved until it is 


vf majority, far from being in its own hands, is indeed shaped by 


"geo, 


brow. Its characteristics in all classes are efficiency and good 
; ee: It is the intelligent minority. Grade C is composed of 
__ those who like and produce anything that is inferior whether 


q ular individuals who choose to call themselves its representatives. 
In our economic system a great deal of the catering in enter- 


& prises likely to affect culture and taste is in the hands of the 


_ Grade C minority. Every now and then, however, by some for- 


‘tunate concourse of circumstances, Grade A takes the lead, - 


Grade C is forced to take a step forward, and there is progress. 


a Those fortunate circumstances usually come about under the 
> _ stimulus of one man or of a group who manage to prove that » 
__ changes for the better do not necessarily involve financial loss. - 
- Sometimes such circumstances arise of themselves. Never in 


00. the establishment of intelligent compulsion as when broad- 


a 


_ raising the level of taste and culture the most effective instru- 


~ ‘Spameere could be dreamed of. The millions were eager to listen - 
that came out of the magic box. They could have - 
‘plugged’ with nothing but good stuff, which does not_ 


sarily mean a steady stream of Beethoven, Shakespeare, 


high pit ‘middlebrow and lowbrow of the Grade A quality. 


os no lighter by some ten years of regrettable precedents. 
oadcasting, if it is to play the part in civilisation that one 

s, should adopt a bolder policy. It still has the power: to 

% ‘Ginpose a the hygiene that pean a thing i is lowbrow the public 


inp eee a is able. to publish. ee selection pete Vial correspondence eee receives. 2 

ly and to. the point, and are reminded that name and address must alway: ‘bes given, ‘even where 
TH aR, of. course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed u in these Vcore A ee 
‘Preference WI | be given to ES which do not employ a nom-de-plume pore ea 


t affects the masses, is not, as is generally 


gir ; 
oly with ‘which we are nek too ‘familiar and that shehevd 


more widely recognised that the fate of the much misrepresented — 


two minorities, which I will call respectively Grade A and 
Grade C, Grade A is composed of those who like and produce 
ything that is good, whether highbrow, middlebrow or low-_ 


highbrow, middlebrow or lowbrow. Its characteristics in all. 
_ ‘classes are futility and bad taste. It is the unintelligent minority. 4 
__ Between these two floats the great mass of the public. It is only» 
homogeneous in its negative aspects. As a body it is inactive, - 
has no definite tastes except those of the minority which at the 

a fe moment provides it with a cue, no voice except that of the partic- : 


ie the history of civilisation were they so spontaneously favourable 


casting became a practical reality. The organisers of wireless 
transmission all the world over had then at their disposal for 


: Bergson and Einstein, but which means music, plays and talks - 


ity was missed. Broadcasting in most countries 
rcial enterprise, the old ideas about ‘what the 
ld good. English broadcasting did not escape; 
organisers did not realisé the unique character of the occa-_ 
—« “sion, ers the task confronting the B.B.C. at this moment is made 


invariably prefers the Grade ‘Gc to the. Grade A Grads ‘to explore Ne 
call possible sources of Grade A stuff and brains in the highbrow, - : 
middlebrow and lowbrow _ categories and to use nothing else; : 
\ and to display in its productions generally | more imagination, - 
_more originality. and more appropriateness. The ‘business. of the 
.B.C. is mainly to educate and entertain, and it is in practice _ ; 
difficult to draw the line between the two. An ideal way would be +o 
to radiate nothing but entertainment pure and simple from one 
station and nothing but education and educational. entertain- — a 
ment from the other. If this cannot be done the following sug- 13 ee 
gestions cannot, I feel sure, offer insuperable difficulties. .. 7, . ee 
(a) Light music, which is the largest provider of Grade Crees 
stuff, should be drastically cut down. Its programmes should - : 
not te left to the discretion of the performers, but either sug- | “% 
gested or rigidly censored by a Grade A musician. The ‘ballad’ 
and its singer should be tabooed. The cinema organ ought to . 
be left to the cinema. Other organs should be restricted to the = ae 


pat 


classics. These items now take up between 35 and 40 per cent. of © 


broadcasting time. To ask for emendations is not unreasonable. ~ 

(6) Classical music should form a group apart and be classified - 
under educational entertainment. ‘It should be in She iste 
as old masters are in museums. 

-(c) Music that is neither light nor classical sontd be as care- 
fully weeded out as light music. ‘Modern’ music should be in 
the educational entertainment category and, as such, be. given 
as often as classical. 

_(d) Programmes made up of musical compositions with exotic 
titles by European composers should, on no account, be pre- 
sented as programmes of exotic music. This unfortunate habit 
only encourages narrow-minded ignorance. ) 

‘(e) Variety should discard the Brighton Pier element. One 
cannot expect to have Gertrude Lawrence or Clapham and 
Dwyer every time, but the standard of jokes and songs sone be 
raised and the female crooner abolished. 

(f) Plays ought to be short and pithy. They should not be 
adaptations of long plays, classical or otherwise, but specially 
done for a wireless technique. ‘Ingredient X’, given some years 
ago, is a good example. 

“(g) Most of the numerous political talks (nearly 20 per cent. 
of talk time) are superfluous, and the necessity for discussions - 
on social questions, in spite of their impartial presentation, — 
questionable. They could be restricted to unbiassed descriptions 
of political situations and of new economic theories like the 
Roosevelt plan, the Douglas scheme, etc. ; 

(A) Geographical and travel sat in the absence of television, 
are of little value. : 

(i) Talks on history should aot more with life, customs and 
beliefs than with figures and events. 

(j) Extra-European, ancient, native and folk music should 
cease to be regarded as a joke. It should form part of the school 
education and regular performances of it, presented without the 
usual apologies, should be given to the general public in the — 
educational entertainment series. 

‘(k) Art talks, which at the moment occasionally occupy 1 per 
cent. of talk time, should be a regular feature, both for schools _ 
and the public. They should be given by people with a contem-— 
porary point of view. The tone of ail talks, even to small 
children, should be devoid of any Sunday-school facetiousness. 

-() Relays from foreign stations should not merely be relays . 
of such items as might as well be heard from English stations. © 
They should be typical of the country relayed. The Good Friday 
procession in Seville, folk music from Russia, Serbia, the short- 
wave stations in Java, South America, etc., are good examples. 

-(m) There should be more ‘special items’, destined to intrigue 
or amuse, as, for i instance, a short recital of gramophone records 
played backwards, given some years ago. This requires a special 
type of imagination that has not been sufficiently made use of. 

Within the scope of these suggestions the B.B.C., with its very 
high efficiency and its freedom from commercial considerations, 
could succeed in imposing standards of taste and culture that 
_ would better accord with our present civilisation and would set 
the rest of the world a much-needed example. ; 

Holland Park Epmunn DuLac ‘ 


rt ek "Two a ey Mie. ‘Beantey! piensa oat Mr. Beall Biante 
are anxious to persuade your readers that the author gets his : 
fair share of what the public pays for his books. Mr. Blackwell 


, aah a Se 


_ by a successful author’. Well, then, let us have a few facts to — 


asserts that 25 per cent. is ‘the royalty not uncommonly received 


correct my ‘flimsy statements’, Will Mr. Unwin and Mr. — 


- Blackwell please tell us the number of authors on their lists to 


whom they are paying a royalty of 25 per cent. or more? Will 
they at the same time tell us to how many they pay 10 per cent. 


or less; and to how many they pay no royalty at all? As they 
among the Mammals (1929), writes: ‘A stocktaking i 


stand at present, their statements are just as flimsy as mine. 
Hampstead HERBERT READ 


Holst Memorial Fund tn, “ae 
It is proposed to raise a fund for the purpose of establishing a 
memorial to Gustav Holst. It seems particularly fitting that this 
memorial should take the forrn of helping to develop the study — 
of music in Morley College for Working Men and Women, 
where at present adequate equipment is difficult to obtain. It 
was at Morley College that Holst taught and inspired successive 
generations of students for so many years. The establishment is 
therefore suggested of amusic room to be called the Gustav Holst 
Music Room, as part of the new wing about to be erected there. 
The room will be equipped with a grand pianoforte, appropriate 
sound-proof devices, etc. Should the sum collected permit, addi- 
tional rooms could be added for a music library and tesclene 
room. 

A committee for this purpose, of which I am Chairman, has 
been formed at Morley College. We feel that such a memorial 
as this will be one of which Mr. Holst himself would have. 
approved, and which will in some measure help to carry on his 
work. The proposal has the support of the following: Sir Hugh 
Allen, Dr. Adrian Boult, the Bishop of Chichester, Dr. Davison 
(of Harvard, U.S.A.), Mr. Gerald Forty, Miss Gray (late High 
Mistress of St. Paul’s Girls’ School), Mrs. Eva M. Hubback 
(Principal, Morley College), Dr. Mackail, Mr. John Masefield, 
Dr. W. Gillies Whittaker. . 

Though naturally we should be grateful for large donations, 
yet since we want everyone who loved and admired Holst and 
his work to participate, the smallest sum will be welcome. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. D. 
Marblacy Jones, Barclays Bank, 84 Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1, or 
may be given personally to the Secretary of Morley College. 
Cheques should be made payable to the Gustav Holst Memorial 
Fund. Any further information may be obtained from either of 
the Hon. Secretaries, Mrs. F. C. Vokes and Mrs. O. Western, 
at Morley College. 

Morley College, ‘RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 

61 Westminster Bridge oes: ft 


Science and Pseudo-Science ! 
I was surprised that your correspondent Dr. J. R. Baker should. 
have wanted to impugn your recent leading article on Science 
and Pseudo-Science. He thought it suggested that only pseudo- 
scientists believed that man had evolved from a lower form of 
life. May I say that I cannot see how anybody reading that 
article with reasonable care could take away that impression. A 
plea like your article for much more precision in talking about 
evolution is very much to the point. In particular, there is an 
obvious gap between popular impressions and instructed opinion 
on the questions of man’s origin. In the <cientific world later 
work has led to the abandonment of both of Darwin’s central 
theses, the thesis in the Origin of Species concerning the 
supreme role of Natural Selection, and the thesis in the Descent 
of Man, that ‘the Simiadz then branched off into two great _ 
stems, the New World and Old World Monkeys; and from the 


' latter, ata remote period of time, Man, the wonder and glory 


of the Universe proceeded’. Crystallised in phrases like ‘the 


' Survival of the Fittest’ or ‘Man is descended from monkeys’, 


these ideas, so vigorously propagated for so long, are still very © 
much alive and usurp the imagination of the man in the street. 
The tendency of science, on the other hand, is to find the proto- 
stem, the unknown progenitor of the human race, in some 
generalised form of mammal, much further back in geological 
time than any known, living or extinct, form of ape or monkey, 
and to explain resemblances between men and these known 
forms as ‘convergences’ brought about independently. The 
words ‘ape’ and ‘monkey’ can, of course, be re-defined to include 
any primitive mammalian form, but that is ae bi is popularty 
understood by an eee form’. 


_ become accustomed to a wearying repetition, to an 
reverence for the founder of our beliefs, and to a disregard fc 


_ of the fancy portraits with which pseudo-science has been so_ 


-his origins—the two are sometimes confused—but we know very 


- of argument, I shall take his paragraph defending Pacisers in 


_ do not like the word ‘Dictator’, but prefer such vapi 
as ‘totalitarian’, ‘corporate’ or ‘ethical’) why do all t 
newspapers, the Party officials, and Mussolini, — 


ctiticism of Darwin, b eens the scien#ifie wo 
to listen. Professor F. Wood Jones, F. R. S., at t 


long overdue in the subject of the Origin of Man. We have at. 3 
sot bee — 


general biological principles in all discussions of human phylo- - 
geny’. That evolution may be made into.a faith, and the word 
itself be used by scientific men in connection with it, may be oN 
seen in a great number of popular works, like Sir Arthur Keith’s 
preface to the widely disseminated Picture.Book of Evolution of = 
Messrs. Watts and Co., or J. Arthur’ Thomson’s Gospel of Evolu- ‘a 
tion. Writers of Gospels must expect to be credited with faith. — 
To quote Professor Wood Jones once more, on the question — ‘ 
of the fragmentary remains of the earliest known men: ‘In the 
story of the origin of the proto-human stock, and the eee 
emergence of Man, there is but little legitimate room for most 


ready to arrest uninstructed attention. We have all grown used 
to the picture of the slouching brute, with shaggy hair. and ” 
elongated arms, that is lumbering into a stage of partial upright a 
ness as it toils along the pathway of the origin of man. ... { 
The ordinary intelligent, but technically uninstructed person ee 
who reads books on human origins, or who visits the galleries _ 
of museums, does not realise how preposterous are the claims — 
of so-called science in putting forward these reconstructions’. i 
We may claim to know more about man’s ancestors than Li 


little, and must be very careful what we say. Because imaginary ; 
ape-men are thought good human news stories in the popular 
Press, the public ought to be made aware of the many pitfalls 
and fiascoes which have so far dogged the footsteps of those who 
have sought to use palecatelvey: in Set of particular evolu- 
tionary hypotheses. — 
Edinburgh 
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Fascism in Italy . Pie: — 
In the hope that Major Yeats Redwys is still open ‘to the force = 


Ae et 


a 
? 


yah Le, Se 


Italy to pieces, and answer each assertion separately. 327 Aah Ss 
(1) My ‘cliché’ that ‘one man rules Italy’, is correct in Seed Pe 
in fact. Nothing may be put on the agenda of Parliament without — 
the consent of the Prime Minister, Mussolini, Nor is anything | 
put on the agenda without such consent. With hardly an excep-_ 
tion all Bills are proposed and carried by the Government, — > 
Neither questions, nor interpolations, nor debate, are permissible: 
except with the permission of the Government. How little per-_ 
mission is asked or given Major Yeats-Brown can discover for 
himself by looking at the figures in the Annuario Statistico. They — 
are practically nil. Nor may any member go beyond the limits oi a 
assigned by the discipline of the Fascist Party, to which all 
belong, and which, through the organ known as the Grand 
Council of Fascism, nominates them for Parliament, no other 
alternative candidatures being politically possible. His remark 
about laws apeding the signature: of the ends is a typical Fascist — : 


r 
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style I seem to decane in the letter iat bik per mention any 
Bill ever vetoed by the King? Can he mention a single act passed, 
a single decree issued (and many of the laws begin in this form) 
or a discussion initiated, not willed or sanctioned by Mussolini? 
If Mussolini has not this dictatorial power (I know that F Fa 


boast that he has? Or is that merely humbug for t 
people, who are muzzled and cannot answer back? 
Mussolini personally, and I guess from his 
hs biees not be Appa to — ee Sap eegte 


fais Sdsdipoes Reolini dad Sianer 


3 all the branches of the State, and besides the rifles, 

, machine-guns and the rest possessed by the picked and 
ined Militia numbering 450,000, possesses all the instruments 
" propaganda, and controls the central government, and. the 
authorities, the schools, the universities, and the workers’ 
icates, the exploitation of the jobs, in which is perhaps the 


cipal means of nea rape: the attachment and servility of 


adherents. 

me (2). ‘That 94 per cent. of the suffrages in 1928 were cast for 
ussolini’. This is a queer admission on the part of Major Yeats- 
Pico mn. I thought the elections were for Parliament. He seems 
to have forgotten. his previous argument. However, I agree with 
_ him that this is a remarkable percentage. He should have remem- 
that the elections of 1934 were even more remarkable— 
% per cent. Does this not prove too much? Does Major Yeats- 
é own intelligently believe that it is possible for 99 per cent.ofan 
: electorate to vote one way without the existence of some sinister 
se? In fact, as living in Italy would have explained to him, 
. independent thought and behaviour have been destroyed by a 
tegime founded finally on fear—fear of fines, imprisonments, 

_ deportation, the confino, fear of being banned from the Party, fear 


a system where legal self-defence is difficult, and where the two. 
grand old English guarantees against an arbitrary executive, 
_ trial by jury and the independence of judges, have been in 
__ these matters abolished. I agree with Major Yeats-Brown that, if 

__ you are ruthless enough, you can coerce a I0o per cent. of the 
__ people into anything. 

__. (3) He talks of the ‘corruption of Liberal Democratic Govern- 
__ ments prior to 1922’. Does he mean from-1870 onwards, or 
especially after the War? What corruption did he mean—elec- 

toral? Yes, there was corruption, enough to make a democrat 
ashamed. Yet Italy had had only 50 years of parliamentary 
government, with a tiny and illiterate electorate. But things were 
gradually ; getting better, and the Italian people under the regime 
of free parties were to be congratulated upon the progress which 
they had made in so short a time. A man who loved his country 
would have tried to correct the corruption, working within the 

__ system, persuasively teaching people better behaviour: not have 
_ killed the liberal system altogether on such shallow pretences. 
a (4) There were communist outrages, says Major Yeats- 
Brown. That is true. But what were these compared with the 
___ great body of sane Socialists, Republicans, Popolart and Liberals? 
' . These outrages, due-in part to thé Italian temperament and 

traditions, and the forced nature of Italy’s entry into the War, 

were abating by 1921. And then, were not the Fascist out- 

rages as bad? Also, I have it on the most dependable authority, 

Mussolini’s own published words, that he fomented extremist 
activity—till 1921. 

_ Major Yeats-Brown’s remark. that “hivalrous people’ of all 

classes deplored this, is just plain humbug. So is the assertion 

3 that the working-classes wished to have done ‘with an alien 

_____ political philosophy’. Was this Marxism? How many even be- 


lieved or even understood it? What the working-classes wanted _ 


was substantial social reform, and they showed this both in 1919 
L and in 1921 by the enormous vote given to the Socialists and 
the Popolari. It was this that so frightened the rich and the 
_ middle-classes; the parties of social equality were in sight of a 
constitutional majority in the municipalities and in Parliament. 
; (5) Mussolini was the candidate of the rich classes, from 
. November, 1920. His own few thousand original patriots and 
revolutionary syndicalists were swamped. by ‘bourgeoisie’, 
‘dubious elements’, and ‘political profiteers’ as he himself was 
a compelled to call them. He was compelled to go their way— 
compelled to denounce the Truce of 1921—because they had 
a the Socialists, etc., on the run with their cruel ‘punitive expedi- 
a _ tions’, and. meant to overturn Parliament to make quite sure 
that" economic privileges should be safe. Finally (1923), 
the Nationalist Party fused with the Fascists, or rather fused 
x _ Fascisminitself, and gave to Italy its Tadcist doctrine and its penal 
he i apie we ine economic code. What does Major Yeats-Brown 
fe sie " the economic and spiritual affiliations of people like 
i, Corradini. (detested and insulted by Mussolini in 
his violent Socialist days), Rocco, Coppola, and the rest? If 

- anything, why « does ae? not Espeak if nothing, why does he speak 
peat al >): Pe 


row! ‘says ich ‘has come - from the 
is I. s, not from the workers’. No opposition 
from the workers, for their organisations have been 
place: we tune piate oe. If he wishes to 


y any means have the PeEnE of this let him Sedistotisly ae pes the five 
ely nea of the Party, well recognise; this Party 


_ of punishment for ‘sedition’ and ‘insults’ to the Government in - 


volumes of the official Storia della Rivoluzione Fascista, by 
Chiurco. But private property is still carefully safeguarded by the 
law, and upheld by the Charter of Labour. Hence, whenever 
any of the mild socialist proposals of Mussolini are remembered 


_and spoken of in speeches on ‘social —_— the capitalists and 


employers grumble, and simply sit tight. Property is power. Has 
Major Yeats-Brown examined the distribution of the burden of 
taxation between the poor and rich in Italy? He may do so in 
Répaci’s splendid treatise: La Finanza Italiana nel Ventennio 
1913-1932. Let him compare what he reads there with the 
democratic finance of this country. 

(7) Fascism substitutes not ‘non-political’, but one-political 
Trade Unions, for the free trade unions. This term was used 
by either Mr. Goad of Florence, or Signor Villari, in a recent 
controversy int this country. Those who pointed out that ail but 
syndicates in the hands of the Fascist State and Party authorities 
have been dispersed, are absolutely right. As to the claim that 
Fascist trade unions give more benefits than English trade 
unions, since he seems to know so much about the matter, I 
invite Major Yeats-Brown to inform readers, by authentic and 
statistically supported information, what these benefits are and 
how much, monetarily and politically, they cost the workers. 

(8) I assert once more, more firmly than before, that criticism 
is suppressed, that is, criticism on principles, which is the only 
criticism worth the name. Who dare make it in Italy, and 
through what means? And what is the evidence that Fascism is 
popular with the masses? A free Press? A free trade union system? 
Free meetings? Free discussion? Free elections? That is the only 
way that we can tell, but it is precisely the way that has been 
destroyed. 

I think it is fair to ask Major Yeats-Brown certain questions 
which seem to me to be material in the case of those who come 
before the public with judgments on the Italian situation. Can he 
read Italian? Can he speak and understand spoken Italian? Has he 
gone to the first-hand documents for his version of the matter? 
How long, if at all, and how continuously, has he resided in 
Italy, studying political and economic affairs? What is the range 
of his acquaintance among Fascist politicians, ministers, officials, 
professors, etc.? Mine is fairly wide. A more detailed and fully 
documented. answer to bald, unsupported dogmas, such as he 
has expressed, will, I hope, be available to Major Yeats-Brown 
in the near future, for my book called Mussolini’s Italy will be 
published by Messrs. Gollancz in April or May. 

One final point is worth making. All his arguments in favour 
of Fascism (‘corruption’, ‘alien political philosophy’, ‘trade 
unions weak’, etc.) thankfully do not apply to England. As a 
fellow Englishman, I’m sure he will be happy to have this 
drawn to his attention. 


London, W.C. 2 HERMAN FINER 


Corby Criticised—The Architect’s Reply 


Mr. Boumphrey comes to Corby with ail.the destructive effort 
of a mechanical digger but with much less productive result. 
He has now criticised the housing on the Corby estates by 
word of mouth from Midland Regional, in print in THE LisTENER, 
and by means of the photographs which accompanied his 
printed talk. As I can make only a short, unillustrated reply, 
my immediate answer is to ask people to go to Corby and judge 
for themselves. They might glance again at the photographs 
when on the spot. One of them (page 432) gives a view of agarden 
close from an angle; Mr. Boumphrey may remember that he had 
opportunity to judge it, and to appreciate its vista, from the 
normal line of approach. The next photograph gives a side door 
and side elevations, with no suggestion of the unifying curve 
along the line of frontages. Not one of the photographs shows a 
completed architectural scheme, and too much trouble has been 
taken to suggest a false sense of contrast. 

So also with the talk. As an architect I have no objection at 
all to valid criticism, though prejudiced or carping criticism 
may be another matter. Mr. Boumphrey has every right to his 
opinions, but he should take care of his facts. On a visit to Corby 
he made it clear that he had preconceived ideas about the build- 
ing of housing estates—as one might say that Bush House does 
not come up to the standards of a skyscraper—but when the 
steel firm courteously offered him a piece of land on which to 
build a pair of houses to his own design, his reply was, ‘I am 
not an architect!’ Well, I am an architect, and regret not being 
able to fit my work, or my clients’ wishes, into the rigid frame of 
Mr. Boumphrey’s prejudices. Moreover, he made many 
mistakes of fact in his first written review of Corby. Most of 
these he corrected when they were pointed out to him, but the 


A Dilber of misleading statements remain. For example, the 
Rousing is not chopped up into small units for a large majority — 
‘of the houses are in blocks of four or more, and I fail to see © 
‘how the number of small units that do not exist make ‘anything 
like architecture impossible’, Again, he found ‘some bedroom 

windows facing straight into each other across a gap of only 
five or six yards’, but this is true only of 8 per cent. of the 
bedroom windows. The average distance between the houses is 
18 feet, and I would like to know of any other housing estate 
with houses just under 12 to the acre of which this can be said, 
‘taking into account the wide roads and the many open spaces? 
Incidentally, the ‘majority of the 
windows. we he 
’ Qn windows again, Mr. Boumphrey says that in most cases 
the glass line is only a few inches above his eye-level—and his 
height is under five feet and eleven inches. The average height 


‘of an adult is five feet seven inches, and the eye-level is therefore 


five feet three inches. In over a thousand houses there are only 
three windows below the level of five feet eleven inches. Apart 
from those, the average height is six feet four inches. The average 


superficial area of the glass is approximately 15 per cent. of the | 
bedroom floor space. The rooms are therefore well-windowed, 


-and Mr. Boumphrey can see the sky if he wants to find it. 
Small panes are used for the definite purpose of giving the right 
scale to a house and for economy in maintenance; I submit that 
ease of cleaning is a matter of opinion. 


Mr. Boumphrey’s method of criticism is to seek for defects: 
so no doubt many listeners formed a poor opinion of Corby. 
What about more positive points? If they had been told of an 
_ earlier building plan for Corby, with uniform houses in straight 

lines around a playing-field of irregular shape, they would have 

had more facts by which to judge. Or the objection to “houses 
set at odd angles’, with ‘roof-lines cutting across each other’ is 
in fact a good point for my clients, who wished to combine the 
greatest possible individuality in the houses with the most 
economic rent for the occupiers. Let us remember that the 
rents, without rates, in the main estate are eight, nine or ten 
_ shillings a week, and that a workman out of Glasgow tenements 
comes back to what is recognisably his private house with its 
own character. Within economi¢ limits and within the con- 
ditions set by the Ministry of Health for heasing estates—of 
which conditions Mr. Boumphrey seems to have no detailed 
knowledge—I am satisfied that both my clients and myself have 
done our utmost, 


As for the East Carlton estate, Mr: Boumphrey gives us 

_ credit for taking ‘a great deal of care and trouble’, so there is 
little to be done except to receive the tribute gracefully, perhaps 
with some wonder as to what the critic really wants after he has 
‘compared Corby unfavourably with ‘the new works—acres of 


of ‘really. efficient-looking buildings going up in a miraculously short 


time’ (for some of which I was also the architect). Here again 
an older scheme was scrapped. Houses facing outward to the 
road were turned inward to the Park. Here again, cost dictated 
the predominant use of brick, though I should myself have been 
delighted to design stone-built houses in my native district. 
But why does Mr. Boumphrey ignore more positive details, such 
as that the average frontage of 43 feet per house is about 50 per 
‘cent. more than that of suburban housing estates where the 
rents are approximately 25 per cent. higher, though the extra 
width involves additional cost of roads and sewers? Or that the 
houses are mostly detached and deliberately planned to give 
both sitting-room and two out of three bedrooms a view over 
the ‘really beautiful’ park? 


I doubt if Mr. Boumphrey’s talks have interested a suthcient 
number of listeners for me to suggest that they. should visit 
Corby themselves. There, equipped with a knowledge of some 
of the many problems that had to be met (as I have set out 


above) I shall be perfectly satisfied to leave it to their unpreju- — 


- diced judgment. 
London, E.C.4 Laurence M. Gorcn 


Ss [The photographs of Corby to which Mr. Gotch refers were 


specially taken for THE LISTENER by Mr. Edgar Ward, without 
_ any responsibility on the part of Mr. Boumphrey. The subjects 


were chosen, not for the purpose of reinforcing Mr. Boumphrey’s 
criticism, but to assist our readers to assess for themselve es the value 
of those criticisms EDITOR, THE ener 


; 


bedrooms have Sythe 


: ‘“Hogarth’s drawing of a choir rehearsing the “Messiah”? is : an ars 
interesting title to the picture reproduced in THe LIsTENER of — 


: Gregs’, and there is a flute obbligato to it. It would be interest- 


rel dau ; 
it ‘is curious to read the Sollswwins comments” in the Magic 
ede for March, 1935), the official organ of the 
Circle, The editor says: ‘THE LIsTENER| for January e 
Brattice’ a letter from “Karachi”, a showman who writes ¥ 
every sign of confidence, accepting the challenge of the Occul : 
Committee of the, Circle anent the Indian Rope Trick. . . . 


Karachi’ s letter is intriguing and it will be interesting to know 
_ what action the Committee will také, as this performer makes. 


a definite offer and is willing to do the trick for much less than 
the “‘reward” with which the Magic Circle challenge i is backed’, — 
It is obvious that many members of the Magic Circle expect — 
Karachi’s ures ee to be accepted, and will be haa 
if it is not. : 
Manchester _~ E Hoey “Morrison 


‘The Socialism of Christ’ oj Seas aoe 
With all that Mr. William Kenworthy has to say about the : 
‘absurdities, cruelties and contradictions’ of our social life, in 
particular as they affect the lot of the workless, anyone with an 
ounce of compassion and sensibility must wholeheartedly agree. 
Of great interest, too, is his perception that the fundamental 2 
cause of our economic and industrial chaos is spiritual: i.e. wi by 
is due to the lack of any generally-accepted sane philosophy of — 


‘ life, with the consequent exaltation of means into ends. But it 


is in his positive constructive suggestions that he is so tragically, — 
pathetically weak. Most of us want a social order that will | 
give every man and woman a decent chance of a full and hepey 

life; ‘where bankers and financiers will no longer be powers for — 
good or evil; where currency troubles will disappear when 
industry produces what the people need; where science will be | 
harnessed, not for the destruction but for the benefit of man’. 
It is certain that if our social order were based on the principles _ 

of the Sermon on the Mount our economic life would be in 


“many respects Socialistic. But surely it is as plain as a pikestaff — 


that something more than a philosophy is needed: the world 
needs a sound philosophy which is also a religion, dynamic, 
life-changing, life-giving. Mr. Kenworthy, in spite of his 
experience of life, apparently shares in the modern disbelief. 
in the reality of sin. And he seems to have not the slightest 
understanding of what Christianity is, or of what Christ claimed 
to be. Christ never claimed to be merely a teacher of goodwill 
and kindness, and it is wholly illegitimate to pick outa few 
chapters from the Gospels and say, There is the Historical Jesus. 

In conclusion, may I say that ‘organised religion’ produced . 
the New Testament, and has handed it down through the ages. 
And when all has been said that can be said against institutional- ; 
ism in religion, in the past, in the present, and in itself, it re- vic 


mains true that apart from it there can be no future for Christi- = 
anity, and consequently, as I believe, no hope for the world. = 
Lichfield 


Pod; Sela ioe 
A Versatile Drawing — 


March 6, for the picture has been utilised for other musical 
subjects, and before Handel published. the ‘Messiah’. Ihave in 
my possession a fine co-temporary engraving from this picture, _ 
and the conductor is using the score of ‘Judith’, as in the repro- Ay 
duction. ‘Judith’ was composed by Deflesch and published in 

1733, and before the ‘Messiah’ was published. I have also 
‘Bickham’s Musical Entertainer’ (two volumes), published by 
John Cobbett in 1737-1738. Here the picture is reversed and 
omits the upper line of singers and the scroll of the String Bass. 
This heads a song by Henry Carey, and the conductor is using a 
score of Lampe’s ‘Dragon of Wantly’, the singers using a song 
“Oh! Save Us All’. Henry Carey’s song is entitled ‘The Merry 


ing to know if there is a copy of the same picture with ‘Messiah’ 
instead of the above. rt 
Seascale > R, a Na RICHMOND - 


In her broadcast on March 6, Miss:E. M. Delafield recom 
mended the following novels: The African Queen, by C. S. 
Forester (Heinemann); Fiddler’s Folly, by Joy Baines (Harra 

We Have Come to a Country, by Lettice Cooper (( 
No Through Road, by Clifford J. Druce (Gollancz); The 
Glass Murders, by ‘DouglasG. Brown (Methuen); The Presses i. 
of Ellery Queen spe and Sen for iy i hia 
erin ho we: Say ‘ . 
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THE LISTENER: 


“Things We e Don’t Know About European History 


_ An Outline of European Eigtary. Parts I. to IV. Gollancz. 3s. 6d. each part 
, Middle Ages. By Oliver J. G. Welch. II. Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By P. C. Gordon Walker 


is % ‘ae IH. Eighteenth Century and the Revolution. By H. E. Howard 
= _ IV. Nineteenth Century and the World War. By C. J. Pennethorne Hughes 
as | Reviewed by G. K. CHESTERTON 
ty “HAVE committed Raieide several times: one rash act was wrong about Tetzel, the seller of indulgences who roused 
____ & trying to talk on the wireless; another was undertaking to . Luther to protest. Tetzel very probably talked nonsense; but 
| __ @ talk on the stack of historical books that stands before me. if he had talked heresy, in the startling style here described, the 
ae For the moment, I shall deal with the series issued by Lutherans could easily have pinned him as much more of a 


_. Gollancz at three-and-sixpence a volume. The books are by 
___. different authors; they are all quite different; so I shall treat them/ 
__ as separate books. But evenso the problem remains; howisone to 

/ treat such books at all? My suggestion is this: that in 
reading through such thick congestions of the past, we should 
_ pick out the particular points we never knew before. Much of 
history must consist of things we did know before. The curse 
___ Of most reading is that men only read and remember the things 
they knew before. Let us try to reverse that process. Whenever 
4 we come on a thing we do not recognise, that is the thing worth 

"recognising. 

Now I will very rapidly take from this series the sort of exam- 
ples I mean. The first volume, which is extremely good—The 
Middle Ages, by Oliver J. G. Welch—mentions, among a million 
things, the reform of the Church by Hildebrand, Pope Gregory 
VII. Now this reform consisted of two things: putting down 
simony, which means financial corruption; and demanding a 
celibate clergy. To a normal modern man, the first seems an 
obvious fight for common honesty; the second seems mere 
fanatical asceticism. Mr. Welch points out in a few words that, 
for Hildebrand, the two were almost the same thing. He wanted 
an unworldly clergy; and he thought, rightly or wrongly, that 
priests were corrupted with commercialism through having 
families to advance, rich relations, mothers-in-law, and all the 
rest. Nobody asks you to agree with Hildebrand. But if you read 
that sentence, you will see what he meant. That point about 
simony and marriage had not struck me before. I do not even 
necessarily agree with it, but I shall remember it. 


Mr. Gordon Walker’s The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies illustrates better what I mean. He has to deal with that 
- tremendous transformation of the Renaissance, the discovery of 
a new world, the adventurers discovering the ends of the earth, 
or rather discovering that it had no end. Now all that will always 
be exciting, but you knew it before. The danger is that we may 
drink it all in because we knew it before. I propose to pick out 
one point, which we probably did not know before. Mr. Gordon 
Walker is the first historian I have read who has seized this 
point; that the South American Indians were often oppressed 
by Spaniards but were defended by Spain. Spain, the national 
government, was very much in advance of most others in defend- 
ing natives. It supported Las Casas, the great humanitarian; it 
resisted the slave trade; it did its best, and better than the other 
- nations. You may think this a distant detail of history; to me it 
-. - suggests a very large and neglected truth of history. It is the old 
~ traditional countries that try, to be humane to savages. It is the 
colonies, the new countries, that tend to be harsh to them. 
_. Pioneers may symbolise progress; but they never symbolised 
humanitarianism. The new nation may establish the Republic; 
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but it is the old nation that establishes the Aborigines’ Protec- © 


: ‘tion Society. Get that fact firmly in your mind, and you will 
___ understand a thousand things: why some American Democrats 

still burn niggers, while English aristocrats only love them as 
Christy Minstrels: why even an old pro-Boer like myself would 
admit that a Boer is often less humane than a. Dutchman. The 
truth is that this great Renaissance expansion was also a con- 
_____ traction. Men living in Roman towns or medizval villages, with 

* — of their own kind, believed in the unity of the human race. 
_ Men discovering men who were black or yellow or red 
began for the first time, to doubt it. Mere racial pride dates from 
‘the exceed of the New World, for it was an entirely new 


with the most delicate and disputed period, Mr. 
Waiheke ie on the whole very fair. I doubt his use of the 
word Series” OF tat Cana ie, especially as he explains 
7 Cod oon that Se were not democratic. And surely he is 


heretic than Luther. 

In passing to The Eighteenth Century and the Revolution, by 
H. E. Howard, we find something sharply individual and a little 
antusing. He has a style of his own; which seems to be a contempt 
for style. He rattles through everything in short, almost slangy, 
sentences, like a rather irritable schoolmaster dictating notes. 
He is a Progressive; I think he is a Pacifist; and like so many 
Pacifists, seems to be permanently angry. But his book is 
valuable; and mostly very true, except where he touches on 
enthusiasms he cannot share. If I may say so, he is all wrong 
about Poland. Because it was an aristocratic State, he really 
suggests that it was not a State; and that the populace did not 
mind passing under Prussia or the Tsar. Now this is nonsense. 
After the Partition, Poland rose again and again in revolution, 
one nation fighting three Empires; always crushed and always 
rising again. This was simply impossible, if there was not a 
national popular feeling in Poland as in Ireland. But here again, 
I would prefer to pick out what the writer remembers, what the 
reader ought to remember, and what most people forget. The 
cynicism of the writer (who is rather eighteenth-century 
himself, in everything except dignity of language) is completely 
redeemed by one sentence—which he uses again and again, and 
very rightly, as a sort of refrain: “The French peasants kept their 
land’. He is a little pained, I think, that the French Revolution 
instantly announced ‘that Private Property is sacrosanct’. He 
is a little sniffy about Robespierre (to whom otherwise he does 
rare justice) because he believed in private property. I am not 
sure whether he sees that peasants are the norm of private pro- 
perty. But he does see the point about France. After an admirable’ 
description of the reaction after Waterloo, the Holy Alliance, 
the Kings returning, and the rest, he has the inspiration to’end 
his book with the same sentence, “The French peasants. kept 
their land’. 

That is the precious point I would pick out of Mr. Howard’s 
book: that the French peasant survived the success and failure 
of the French Revolution; in fact, he was there before the 
French Revolution. In dealing with the last volume, on the 
nineteenth century, I will continue the method; selecting a 
truth that is often neglected. Mr. C. J. Pennethorne Hughes, in 
The Nineteenth Century and the World War, comes much nearer 
than most to nailing the pivotal point of the nineteenth century; 
that Prussia was not an attack on France, but an attack on 
Austria. Bismarck did not found a German Empire. There had 
been a German Empire ever since the Dark Ages. Bismarck 
rebelled against the German Empire; and started a new Northern 
Empire against it. This series specially claims to be the view of 
post-War historians; but in other ways I fear I find Mr, Hughes 
very pre-War. He hardly realises that the post-War reaction 
against Parliaments was foreshadowed by many pre-War 
revolts against Parliamentary corruption. He passes over the 
Boulanger episode, as if it was about Boulanger. He does not 
seem to have heard of Panama. The Panama scandal was the 
force behind the French Nationalists. Boulanger only mattered 
because better men had already discovered the French Parlia- 
ment to be corrupt. The Parliament had been justified as govern~ 
ment by representation. Helped by the Press, it soon became 
government by misrepresentation. That would be a real 
twentieth-century history of the nineteenth century. This is a 
very nineteenth-century history of the nineteenth century. 
For it ignores all that produced the Fascism of the twentieth 
century. I am no more a Fascist than a Communist; but I am a 
twentieth-century man compared with Mr. Hughes. For I know 
that counter-revolution, like revolution, could have been 
avoided, if kings and politicians and capitalists had all confessed 
their sins before we discovered their crimes, 
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The Intelligentsia of Great Paiste 

By Dmitri Mirsky. Gollancz. 6s. 
APART FROM THE ASTONISHING vulgarity of its dust cover, this book 
should cause a good deal of laughter among those who do not be- 
long to the various intellectual coteries which it anathematises. 


Have you a favourite left wing ‘intellectual’, either in the literary ~ 


or political or scientific worlds? Then the ‘ci-devant Prince 


Mirsky’ will unmask him for you, and show by measuring his ~ 


dummy against a Procrustes-bed of mid-Victorian Marxism, 
how much or how little he falls short of being a genuine servant 
of the revolutionary proletariat. The game is played first with the 
‘progressives’, Shaw, Wells, Chesterton and Russell; then with 
D.H. Lawrence and his school; then with the scientists such as 
Eddington and Jeans; and lastly with the younger Marxists 
ranging from Cole and Rowse to I.L.P., Middleton Murry and 
John Strachey. It is somewhat comic to find; in a survey written 
by a professed Communist, that there is apparently no example 
thought worth including of ‘pure’ communist intelligentsia 
in Great Britain today. It is true. that John: Strachey is one 
of the few thinkers to be given a blessing by Mirsky; but at the 
same time we are warned that the C.P.G.B. will not accept him. 
So it appears that the great movement ‘of the British intel+ 
ligentsia towards a communistic outlook, which is stressed over 
and over again, has not produced much concrete results. As in 
all present-day communist writing, the author reserves the term 
‘fascist’ or ‘social fascist’ for special abuse of those left-wing 
writers whom many people would consider practically indis- 
tinguishable from communists, and uses the term ‘reformist’ as 
a comparatively mild label for those poor pig-headed trade 
unionists and politicians who could never, even if they tried, 
Jead a proletarian revolution. The moral of it all, forthe ‘intel- 
ligentsia’, is—the nearer you approach to Mirsky’s creed, the 
more damning criticism you are likely to encounter from him. 
The quality of his standard of judgment can be deduced from 
the list of those few thinkers to whom he concedes a measure of 
grudging approval, Middleton Murry, Malinowski, Levy and 
John Strachey. All the rest are to him varying examples of the 
degeneracy of the British educated bourgeoisie. Sometimes, if he 
cannot find a concrete point of criticism, Mirsky rides off with 
some witty but meaningless gibe—as for instance, when he 
describes Cole as ‘cooking Marx in his own steam’, without-re- 
flecting that roots and green vegetables are best cooked in this 
way. A good many readers, indeed, -will close the book with a 
feeling either that Mirsky during his years in London was as 
blind as a bat to the real currents of British intellectualism, or 
else that he is deliberately leg- pulling his new masters, and serv- 
ing up to Russian readers a ‘penny: dreadful’ which he- knows 
they will like, but which will leave them not one penny the wiser 
after they have read it. It must be rather a dangerous game. 
Defoe tried it once, when he wrote The Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters—and subsequently found himself in the pillory. It 
would surely have been safer for this “ci-devant Prince’ to write 
his satire on Marxist ERT ENG before, and not after, his return 
to his native land. 


The Poems of John Clare. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by J. W. Tibble. 2 vols. Dent. 25s. 


This ‘definitive’ edition of Clare’s poetry comes as a pleasant 
sequel to the researches of Edmund Blunden, in which he was 
assisted-by Alan Porter. They had brought to public notice the 
unsuspected range and depth of Clare’s genius and revealed 
hidden material: and now Mr. and Mrs. Tibble, from the bio- 
graphy of 1932 onwards, have been carrying the task to a full and 
fortunate completion. Mr. Tibble, in the courteous acknow- 
ledgment of a debt to earlier scholarship, refers appreciatively 
to Mr. Arthur Symons’ preface of 1908, and one is grateful for 
the homage. Mr. Symons took what must then have been a 
liberal view: he exposed the apparently common errors of ex- 


pecting Clare to be another Burns, or finding him to be merely a 


better Bloomfield. And the present editors show, both in the in- 
troduction and their arrangement of the text, that he was 
neither, but that his spirit took wing for a most individual flight. 
The circumstances that moulded him as a poet were peculiar; 
Mtr. Tibble convinces us that the enclosure of pastures and wild 
country, for example, affected him and his verse profoundly; and 
enables us to trace an almost logical nexus between this and more 
personal losses, including that of the poet’s own liberty. 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicles 


‘as to disclose the successive changes and moods of Clare’s tragic 


tells us that the satirical mode was not natural to Clare—in 
.which case the vital ‘Parish’ is a portent of virtuosity. Mean- 


‘The Secret War for Oil. 
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Apart from the introduction, the book is adniieably designed so 


course (tragic in the true Chaucerian sense) from: the blithe 
Augustanism of the verses to Health, to the darkness of 

And yet I am, and live with shadows tost_ 

Into the nothingness of scorn and noise, 

Into the’ living sea of waking dreams, * 

Where there is neither sense of life nor joys, 
in the ‘greater depths’ of which he, like Cowper, was whelmed. 
This development is made clear by. the editors’ skill both in the 
text and the particularly informative table of contents, which, 
with its dates, provides a skeleton textual and poetic history. The 
Notes testify to pious restoration of some vigorous and character- 
istic expressions which early editors had with the best intention 
tamed into neutrality: though the student’s time would have 
been saved if, as in most apparatus criticus, all the sources of 
various readings had been exactly indicated. Even so, it is in- 
structive to note that so lively a curse as ‘Pox take all sorrows’ 
had been bowdlerised into ‘but hang all sorrows’, as illustrating 
the antique method of tackling poetry that speaks out as Clare’s 
did. The Glossary, again, with its fascinating collection of dia- 
lect forms, some of them presumably unique in literature, might, 
by a little more of that philological aid which the study of Clare 
demands, have enlightened us and prevented tedious resort to 
Wright’s. Dialect Dictionary. No. difference is made by Mrs. 
Tibble between the entry of ‘sosh’, which, Wright recorded, and 
‘edding’, which he did not: the introduction tells us that the 
Glossary ‘includes some additions to and corrections of the 
entries’ in Wright, and then, alas! we hear no more-about them. 

The new poems printed here include ‘The Parish’, after 

Crabbe, indeed, but a thing of power, free from Crabbe-like 
sidlings into buffoonery. In this and in short later pieces like the 
‘Lout’ series burns the true saeva indignatio. Yet Mr. Tibble 


while, for those who prefer their nature-poetry lush and revel in 
escapist reactions to the water-pudge; the pilewort, the pettichap, 
or the pooty, here is generous measure. 3 


By F. C. Hasiohed and | 
Anton Zischka. Routledge. 7s. 6d. | 
| 


Readers who are growing tired of the novel of triangular marital 
complexities or of the crime-detection thriller should turn for a 
change to’the literature of oil. So should novelists in search of 
plots. It is true there has been a lull these last few years in oil 
‘shockers’, but this new volume may well initiate a revival. It 
deserves to. It is written with a hard metallic brilliance that will 
keep even a sleepy reader awake. If the story it’ tells is true, 
or only a fraction of it, it should serve to turn political cynics 
into men.of action and credulous investors into statistically- = 
minded students of oil production, oil markets and oil resources. . 
In essence, its lurid story, supported by half-a-dozen pages of , 
source-references, is that of the discovery and exploitation of 
the world’s oil resources. That exploitation has been sensational, . 
both as a chapter in economic history and as a phase in the 
relationships of productive units and of political states. Excite-_ 
ment was inevitable. The world demand for oil was sudden and - 
insatiable. ‘Technological progress made oil a prime necessity 
both for land and sea communications, privately owned.and 
State owned. The exigencies of the War invested oil with a 
peculiar urgency—motor-transport, warships, aeroplanes had 
constantly expanding appetites, and at the same time the motor- 
car took every man back to the road. Oil prospectors and oil 
producers got to work all over the globe. They built up their 
organisations masterfully and combined them into national and 
international associations. Revolutions in Central and South 
America, in Russia and elsewhere added to the complications of 
this extraordinary history, and, oil being a wasting asset, 
command of future resources ‘became a prime concern to 
States as well as private and semi-public productive units, 
Obviously such a history can be presented in different ways, 
To one it is a black chapter in the story of acquisitive _ ‘indi- 
vidualism; to another, it is a painful episode in the grim record ~ 
of economic imperialism, a new ‘scramble for Africa’, as it 
were; to a third, it is a remarkable advance in man’s control — 
over nature to ‘which geologist, engineer, chemist, business _ 


entrepreneur, financier and diplomat have all contributed. The — 
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BUT ISN’T SUCH FURNITURE VERY EXPENSIVE? 


Not at all! Even though every joint of this furniture is well and truly made, it’s inexpensive. Even 
though it is made by men having a sense of touch with wood, still it is inexpensive. It is furniture 
like this that has given good English taste its character and its comfort. Come to Heal’s and you'll 


discover that shopping can be economical as well as exciting. 


H k A L S 196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 


-WELL- KNO WN M U SICAL LIBRARY 
FOR SALE BY PEON 


SOT HEBY & CO. 


 Estd, 1744. 
34-35 New Bond Street, London, W. 1, 


WILL SELL BY AUCTION 


MONDAY, APRIL Ist, and two following 
days, 
commencing each day at’ one o'clock precisely :— 


. THE MUSICAL COLLECTIONS selected from 
the Library at Warley Place, Essex, the property of 
MISS E. A. WILLMOTT, deceased, comprising rare 
16th and 17th century Madrigals; early Musical MSS. 
and Printed Books; the unique MS. of H. Purcell’s ee? 
Violin Sonata; Autograph Music and Letters of J. 
Bach and the great 19th century composers; atk 
century Song Books in contemporary Morocco Bindings; 
MSS. of Laujon’s Receuil, bound for Madame Du Barry, ~ 

| and of Airs for the Guitar, bound for Vicomtesse 

(Adolphe) Du Barry, etc. Also the BOTANICAL and 
GENERAL LIBRARY. Illustrated Catalogues (12 
plates), 4/6. 
‘And on 


FRIDAY, APRIL 5th. 


THE GOLLECTION OF MUSIGAL 
INSTRUMENTS, including Flutes, Lutes, Plucked 
and Bowed instruments; a Clavichord and Spinet and a 


fine Harpsichord by Jacob Kirckman, London, 1766, 


Published Today 


‘ SCIENCE™ were 
~ A NEW OUTLINE | 
J. W. N. Sullivan ~ 


Illustrated with Photographs and Drawings. 5S. net 
“Mr, Sullivan needs no advertisement of his 
integral powers, both as scientist and philosopher.” 
—Observer. “Very successful—tells the lay reader 
just what he most wants to know—very attractive 
‘to read.”—Sir Arthur Eddington. 


BEGINNINGS 


An Answer to the Question: “ How did Jou 
Jirst begin to write?” 

By ADRIAN. ALINGTON, A.’ J. CRONIN, «L. E. ie 

CHARLTON, A. E. COPPARD, E. M. DELAFIELD, LOUIS 

GOLDING, WYNDHAM LEWIS, V. S. PRITCHETT, Vv. 

SACKVILLE-WEST, BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR, HELEN | 


SIMPSON, L. A. G. STRONG, ALEC WAUGH, MALACHI | 
WHITAKER. 5s. net 


Here is a book not only most interesting and varied, 
but of much more than entertainment value. ~ 


WAR FROM THE AIR 


Air-Commodore L. E. O. Charlton, 
CRs C.M.G., 1D CM @ hin. 6s. net | 


A bank of vital importance, especially at the | 
present time. Authoritative, lucid and up to date. 
Probably the first full statement for the lay man. 


Nelson Ss 
35 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 4 
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On view three days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


HOGARTH NOVELS 


Recommended by Edwin Muir in ‘‘ The Listener ”’ 
of last week 


MR. NORRIS CHANGES TRAINS 
» CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 
785. 6dom 


Epwin Muir: “ An extraordinarily amusing 
book. . . . There can be no. doubt of the 
originality of Mr. Isherwood’s vein of 
humour, or of the genuineness of his talent.” 
Hucu WatpoLte: “Mr. Isherwood has a- 
‘charming malice and a really wise know- © 
ledge of human beings. This is one of the 
half-dozen intelligent novels of the spring.” 


Second Impression printing. 
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you wish to hear more 


than « can be said in three radio addresses " 
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Christianity 1s 
Christ — 
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GRAMMAR OF LOVE 
IVAN- BUNIN 
The Nobel Prizewinner 
7s. 6d. 


Sytvia Lynp, Harper's Bazaar: “ Whoever 
cares for short stories, or I might say for 
love, should read Ivan Bunin’s volume, in 
which a hundred aspects of the misery- 
making passion are deftly and exquisitely 
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pany mysterious ways its wonders to perform! 


World ; ant See It. By Albert Einstein 
jodley Head. 8s. 6d. 


orld in a distorted form. His friends have therefore caused to 


rder to give ‘a picture of a man’. Strictly speaking, then, the 


Subject is not the world, but Professor Einstein himself. It 


| The ordinary reader will probably be content to take the scien- 


q explanations of an objective doctrine. 


indeed, the chief value is subjective, for Professor Einstein does 


sidered objectively, these pages contain nothing that is new or 


a even yery. striking. Yet they are profoundly interesting and’ 
_ moving as showing the necessary reaction on a brilliant intellect 


_ and anoble mind of an environment ruled by an obscure passion. 
4 In. essence, these pages are a profession of faith; of faith, above 


a all, in the supreme importance of the moral and intellectual. 
: _ integrity of the individual. Einstein believes that man is what he 


- is and has the significance that he has as a member of society, 


=" 
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But Einstein believes deeply and passionately that these ends 


_ can only be achieved by democracy, toleration, liberty of the 


individual, refusal to subordinate the judgment to any com- 


ake glow of a Sheffield furnace, eee the 
with the secret of a new process. Industrialism has: 


- political controversies in which Professor Einstein has’ 
ntly become involved have, we are told, given rise to a’ 
ger that his character and opinions may be exhibited to the’ 


ublished this short selection of articles, speeches and letters, - 


indirect portrait, a psychological biography without the’ 
biographical matter to explain it. The method is not. 
out its disadvantages, for the avowed object of the book can. 
x be attained without complete understanding of all the 
ial. But Professor Einstein’s activities have been so various: 
~ and in part so recondite that such understanding is rare to find. 


fic papers which comprise the latter half of the volume as 

‘Those in search of Einstein will find him more easily in the’ 
first half of the book, which consists of miscellaneous papers on’ 
- various economic, political ‘and personal questions. And here, 


‘not write on these subjects as an authoritative expert. Con-- 


. and that a man’s value to the community ‘depends how far his. 
Bd thoughts, feelings and actions are directed towards promoting ° 
\ the good of his fellows’. Hitler’s doctrines are not very different. 


: _ pulsion, physical or moral. ‘Force’, he writes, ‘always attracts 


~ 


tention of the book does not entirely accord with its title, for — 


men of low morality, and I believe it to be an invariable rule that. 


tyrants of genius are succeeded by scoundrels’. ‘The desire for 


truth’, he writes in another place, ‘must take precedence of all. 


‘ 
_ other desires. . . The pursuit of scientific truth, detached from 


all that honest servants of truth should be left in peace’. 


talian Minister of State for two Italian scientists. With reference 
to his own case, Einstein is content to publish without comment 
_ the correspondence between himself and the Prussian Academy 
% of Sciences. It i is Hs effective. 


In this ex excellent and erudite work the author has very honestly 


the practical interests of everyday life, ought to be treated as. 
sacred by every government, and it is in the highest interest of | 


2 These words were written some years ago in a plea to the, 
I 


Bas tase, or the charge of apostasy, | is a thing so frequent in 
the English political record that it seems to have become re-. 
_ spectable, and even unrelated to our final opinion of a man’s. 
character. It is easy to account for it by appealing to the English - 
view of compromise, and easy to excuse it by pleading the 
_ inescapable course of events. There may be an inward principle _ 

e which is honourably consistent with a whole series of different 
attitudes; but if the term ‘apostate’ has any meaning at _ 
a it is useless to pretend that Strafford was no apostate, but a: 
oot ee ‘whose political theories were impersonal and immutable. ’ 


: 
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sents in a very pleasing manner the new academic humanity. It- 


is fashionable at present to make the best of the Stuarts, but, 


Miss Wedgwood is commendably discreet, and she never tries. 
to make her evidence prove more than it is capable of proving. 
She is too good a scholar to attempt any flashy trick of rehabilita- 
tion; and if she is not always convincingly impartial, at least she’ 
avoids all the customary distortions of the modern apologist.” 
The real Strafford may have been more vindictive, more: 
crudely arm vitious and arrogant than we find him in this book; 
but he was not less brave, or less grandly impressive in the final’ 
act of his tragedy. On the jacket of the book we are informed that, 
Strafford appears in its pages as ‘a progressive thinker’. But 
the author herself candidly admits that ‘as a political thinker 
Wentworth was neither original nor inspired’: He was, indeed; ° 
the most reactionary, the most primitive of political thinkers, , 
for his theory of government was that of the dictator who rules - 
by force. Miss Wedgwood passes too rapidly over the Puritan - 
phase of Wentworth; but although she is hardly fair to Sir. 
John Eliot she is remarkably fair to Pym. A few of her statements ; 
are questionable; as, for example, that Wentworth desired ‘an: 
accommodation between King and Parliament’. Indeed, her. 
generous belief in the altruistic principles of Wentworth, . 
however finely argued or plausibly supported, is not easily - 
reconciled with the actions of Wentworth himself. In one or two . 
minor instances—the third marriage and the affair with Lady - 
Loftus—there is a palpable begging of the question. The weak- - 
ness of Strafford was that he failed to realise the spiritual force . 
of the “opposition to the monarchy; the idea that men could - 
rise furiously in arms over a mere matter of ‘ceremonies’ was 
totally beyond his comprehension. When he described himself, 
as ‘a dead instrument’ he was right, and the very nobility of ; 
this admission proves that he had some of the qualities of a great . 
man. In the hands of a competent and honest ruler Strafford 
might have been a powerful instrument for good. But he placed ~ 
himself, instead, in the hands of a man who nervously flung 
him away. 


Reminiscences of an Octogenarian, 1847-1934 
By Bishop Knox. Hutchinson. 18s. 


This is an autobiography of unusual interest. It is written with a_ 
freshness and vivacity remarkable in a man of 87 at the end of : 
what has certainly been a very strenuous life; and if the general » 


public has associated a certain stiffness with the name of Bishop » 


Knox, that impression will now be corrected by the geniality - 


which is one of the leading characteristics of this book, a geniality ~ 
of which the picture of himself waiting for the famous march to - 


the Albert Hall as a protest against Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill, 
may be taken as a symbol. It is fittingly reproduced on the 
wrapper. There must be few people still alive who can remember 
travelling home from India in the spring of 1855 with a bunch» 


of bananas hanging from the cabin roof to ripen on the way, or, 


even the Prize Day at St. Paul’s in June, 1864, when the Prince - ; 


of Wales’ request for a holiday had to be refused as the statutes » 


of the school drawn up by Dean Colet in the sixteenth century © 
reserved the right of demanding a holiday to the reigning sove-- 
reign, and to bishops visiting the school. 


Bishop Knox gives a vivid sketch of what life at Oxford was 


like for a hard-working Evangelical like himself, first as an under- ' 
graduate and then as a Don, from 1865-1885. After six years in ~ 
the country, four years in the great parish of forty-two thousand ° 
at Aston, and then nine years as Suffragan Bishop of Coventry | 


and Rector of St. Philip’s, Birmingham, including valuable and’ 


exciting work in connection with the Birmingham School ' 
Board, Bishop Knox became, in 1904, the fourth Bishop of the © 
great Diocese of Manchester. For the details of his work there ' 
till the end of 1920 reference must be made to the book itself. ° 
Dr. Knox’s labours were incessant and under him diocesan — 
organisation and finance rose to a high level of efficiency. 

The reader would like to hear more of the Bishop’s family and — 
particularly of his four distinguished sons. The delightful’ 
glimpses given him only whet his appetite for more. One exam-" 
ple must suffice—the Bishop’ s story about his son E. V. (‘Evoe’) | 
of Punch. On one occasion a gentleman expecting shortly to. 
entertain the Bishop found himself sitting next to his son, and: 
took pains to consult him as to his culinary and other tastes. “The | 
result, when I went to stay with him, was not only a most sump- 
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and asked whether I had a recurs » to find at ‘my beds 
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There i isa valuable cane which gives a show account of the 
writer’s part in the controversy with regard to the Prayer. Book 
Revision; and indeed not the least interesting feature of the book | 


_ is that it shows the impact of the general life of the Church of 
England during the last eighty years on the mind of a vigorous _ 


and able Evangelical. Times are changing. and the | next eighty 
years will be very different from these, In the meanwhile 1 no-one — 
will lay down Dr. Knox’s book without gratefully wishing. him 
continued happiness in his well-earned retirement at Shortlands. 


The Reconquest of Asia. By oO. D. Rasmussen 


Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 


The whole truth has not yet been told about China, It is easy 
enough to detect the main tendencies of Japanese policy; but 
the complicated intrigues that underlie the actions of Chinese 
politicians and Western exploiters are hard to disentangle and 
harder still to prove. Mr. Rasmussen does what he can. He 
turns the big guns of his journalistic battery on to the selfishness, | 
stupidity, and greed that have marked the dealings of Europeans 
in China for the past 80 years. He denounces the evils of extra — 


‘territoriality, the unfairness of railway concessions, the callous 


partitioning of spheres of influence, the manipulation of ex- 
change. He blames Western obstruction for the 15 years of mis- 
rule which intervened between the Revolution i in 1911 and the 
British recognition of the Nanking Government in 1926. He is 
even more downright in his condemnation of the Japanese. But 
as he reaches more recent events his accusations become vaguer, 


and consequently less effective. He has nq new light to throw 


on Kiangsi, or Mongolia, or Sinkiang. He *aakes no attempt to 
explain the conduct of Chiang Kai-shek i in Jehol, or of General 
Ma at Nonni Bridge, or of Eugene Chen and the 19th Route» 
Army in Fukien. He does not indicate what part (if any) © 
Japanese money and American aeroplanes are playing in the 
present campaign against the Chinese Soviets. He puts down 
British complacency over the occupation of Manchuria mainly » 
to consideration for our investments in Japan; and he lays less 
than the usual stress both on Russian political influence and on 
the prestige of the Red Army. Sooner or later, he seems to think, 
Japan will succeed in getting control of most of the East; but 
since the Japanese cannot colonise, their purely military hege- 
mony will collapse, and then the great conflicting races and 
creeds.of Asia will be at each other’s throats. In this he may be 
right and he may be wrong. The weakness of his book lies in its 
perpetual striving after sensational effects. ‘Conditions’, he says, 
‘were climaxual’; but his account of them would have been even. 
more telling if he had assembled the facts and te the facts speak: 


for themselves. 


Seven Plays. By Ernst Toller. Bodley Head. 8s. . 6d. 


- evidence is unrecorded, though its existence is nature 


Three Plays. By Helge Krog. Boriswood. 66. 


Herr Toller’s plays belong more to their post-War period—the 
time of the German revolution and the Weimar. republic—than 
any other writing. They are dated, and they have their unique 


_ historic place as. ‘expressionist’ literature: that is to say, for the. 
greatest part they are written on an almost hysterically.emo- — 


tional plane, and the characters are not people, but- personified 
emotions. The feeling provoked by the War and post-War years - 
is simply one of agonised horror. Such discrimination and. 
control as is exercised is childish. For instance, in the play, 
“Transfiguration’, enclosed within the horror of the War is the. 
cruelty of the German people to the Jewish hero, because he is. 
an outcast. It is typical of Herr Toller’s method that his only. 
way of justifying his hero is to make him twice as brave as the 
other soldiers, so that he wins a medal. When the ‘writer, who is 
bitterly satirising the whole system of wars and medals, yet has" 
to show that his hero is good by making him win a medal, we 
have reached a stage where values are truly chaotic. Yet the, 
horror has a poetry of its own, and this play contains one scene 
of great beauty, where the soldiers are observed in a train, 
travelling to the Front. These criticisms apply to most of the 
plays, which contain, nevertheless, a core of suffering so genuine 
and intense that one can only regard it with reverence. Herr 
Toller does not present or create suffering by his tragedy: he 
evokes it with a kind of ritual. His art is the method of the Old 
Testament. One play, ‘Draw the Fires’, ranks far above the | 
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- British Warblers and Territory in ree if were aed 
His bauidanioa are written very saa Saas in ch 
place, date, etc.). This, of course, does not pr 


_ of a detailed and vigorous appreciation of bird behaviour rather 


needed by the reader. | Zs ee Wot 


- process, not of events’. He wisely avoids comparing the mental “ 


_ The significance of habit and routine, and of 


how their action is inspixed with a COEnD 
heroic. = 


- To turn from Toller’ s alee to. those of Kx 


“eerence between the hysteria of real suffering, 2 
of people who are incredibly silly. Mr. Roy Campbe 


produces with a great flourish. We are told in his intro 
that Krog is the ‘third and latest name in the noble dyna’ a 
Norwegian drama’, etc. etc. If he is seriously to be regard ; 
the successor of Thsen and Heiberg, it is surely tragic. The plays 
show him, in fact, to be a sort of Scandinavian Noel Coward; — 
who, with an ingenious sense of the stage, and | yful 

that the gleaming surfaces of his upper-middle 
ing drama, may have more serious depths, laughs — 
laughter that Mr. Campbell finds to be ‘the most. sublime £ 
of wisdom’. ‘There is no local colour, The types are the 
in every European country wherever there is an upper 
class’. Extraordinary as it may seem, these damning ( 
words are meant to be praise, not of Noel Coward, but 
And they are fully borne out in the plays themselves. ] 
ample, one does not have to meditate very deeply to see that the 
drama of ‘Happily Ever After’ rests entirely on the ages of all the — 
‘fluttering characters. Sonya, the heroine, plays with het ‘gli 
ing charms’ over the ‘submarine undertones’ first of Axel, a 
19, a mathematician. She then falls to Inge, aged 34. Three 3 
years later she tries a mean with Gustav, aged 26. Ano 
three years pass, and then, in the climax, glittering 23 meets 
29, and 25, all of them together. Inge, aged 38, being left alo: 
_ with Sonya, and being too.old by now to be an “undertone 
- tells her. that she is ‘the nomadic v woman paete hie 
thousand years 
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The Nature of a Bird’s World _ <6 : er 


By H. Eliot Howard. ‘Cambridge. 7s. 6d. er: 3 


Since Mr. H. Eliot Howard’s first books, enchia : as oF 


compromising terms, but this is offset by his rath¢ 
use of scientific terminology, and the fact that the 


Very few references to definite experiments ar 


from being eminently readable; it gives the impression, though, 4 
than a critical analysis. To realise that it is the latter a good = 
of concentration, sorting-out and reclassification is ‘Possibh 


‘Mr. Howard points out very stile that ee parti 
of bird behaviour is not an isolated thing but part o: 
‘That in outline is. the ‘story. As it unfolds, ce 


incubation, care ae senna and they: oe so ‘because. vin, pe 3 
my attention and take shape in my mind as static occurrences, _ 
which really they are not, for a complete story, would tell . of 


processes of the bird in any way with his own as the observe: 


which birds are governed by their hereditary dis 
their environmental worlds, are dealt with as. seis as 


largely due to the author in the first place a ah 
“Nobody who is interested in birds | 
book. Without being undesirably speculative i 
the material for opening up all kinds of new 
bird-watching among those who have 
courtips and i nesting of 


